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choice. But why unhappy? We have settled the ques- 
tion with admirable results. But the secretary says 
that the conference should have control of affairs con- 
cerning the ministers. That is precisely the reservation 
that our conference has made, as shown in the appoint- 
ment of its Fellowship Committee. Our London brethren 
cannot do better than to study our history a little more 
carefully. 
st 


We recently suggested that our English Unitarian 
brethren, in planning the mutual relations of the British 
National Conference and the Unitarian Association, should 
take example from the policy of the Unitarians in America, 
who, about twenty years ago, solved that problem. ‘The 
secretary of the British National Conference says: ‘‘We 
do very well to profit by the experience of our American 
brethren, but not slavishly to copy their practice. All the 
conditions are not the same in the two countries; e.g., a 
modified autocracy is understood to be acceptable there, 
which would be impossible here, where we have neither 
the man who can govern nor the people who will submit 
to be governed.” The plan of mutual support adopted 
by our organizations was not the result of any autocracy. 
It was brought about by the united action of Dr. Bellows 
and the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, who with far-sighted 
zeal pushed the plan to a successful conclusion. They 
have both died, and have left no successors. Dr. Bel- 
lows’ favorite metaphor was thus expressed, ‘‘It is better 
for us to keep warm in a mitten than to freeze in a glove.”’ 


ed 


ANARCHY is abroad in every land. Its favorite mode 
of expression is assassination and it behooves every 
patriot, every advocate of justice and friend of liberty, 
to set himself against it wherever it appears, whether in 
Russia, in Portugal, or in Chicago. The assassin sets 
back the cause of liberty, makes the love and practice 
of justice more difficult, puts passion in the place of 
principle, and takes a step backward toward barbarism. 
Assassination is worse than war, because it includes all 
the evil aspects of war and the battlefield with others 
that remind one of the cold-blooded ferocity of beasts 
of prey. The mayor and chief of police in Chicago were 
objects of hatred, not because they were evil men, but 
because they represented good government and the 
established order of society. The impulse to kill may 
break out at any time, and the victim of this blind rage 
may be the most worthy and useful member of our 
government. The one circumstance which makes any 
one a mark for the assassin is the holding of office as a 
representative of law and order. 


a 


ONE of our correspondents writes that his maternal 
grandfather, who died in 1873 at the age of ninety-three, 
was one of the earliest subscribers to the Christian 
Register. His daughter continued the subscription until 
she died ten years ago, at the age of ninety-two. Since 
that her son, at whose house she died, has continued the 
subscription. This is one of the many illustrations we 
have had of the fact that Unitarianism tends to longevity. 
A Presbyterian minister once said, at our Saratoga Con- 
ference, that he never saw in his life so many handsome 
old men and women. We have frequent notes from 
subscribers telling us that their fathers or grandfathers 
had taken our paper from the beginning in 1821, and 
many also testify that, beginning with our Home Depart- 
ment, they have been educated into a cheerful faith by 
the regular ministrations of the Christian Register. We 
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may add, also, that these people, wherever they are found, 
are among the most steadfast supporters of our churches 
and our missionary societies. 


The Lenten Season. 


It is a subject of common remark that, whenever a 
campaign of revivalism is carried on successfully in 
Orthodox churches, there is always an increased atten- 
dance at the Unitarian churches in the neighborhood. 
The reason for this is evident enough. Human beings » 
are gregarious and sympathetic, and whatever tends 
to excite strong emotion in any part of the community 
affects all the rest. So strong is the impulse to share 
the sentiments and emotions of the community that 
some have believed that there is evidence of a common 
consciousness which transcends the consciousness of the 
individual and is shared by the community as a whole, 
so that by instinct, what affects the many draws into 
sympathetic relations even those who are remote from 
the direct cause of the emotional disturbance. 

The early disciples were exhorted to prove all things ~ 
and to hold fast that which was good. By prove in 
this case, the apostle meant test, try, bring to the proof 
of experience everything which appeals to the heart and 
conscience, and then hold fast to that which stands the 
test and is proved to be good. This is the method 
which, consciously or otherwise, liberal religious thinkers 
and workers adopt in their dealings with the religious 
sentiments and practices of those who surround them. 
In breaking away from the Catholic Chureh or the 
hierarchy of the Anglican Church, our Puritan and 
Pilgrim forefathers made the breach as wide and deep 
as possible. Every rite, ceremony, and sentiment 
which suggested the rule of the pope and the authority 
of the bishop was put aside. In many cases this was 
a matter of necessity, because association was so strong 
that it was impossible to separate immediately that 
which was worthy to survive and that which was no 
longer vital and necessary. Therefore all the rites 
and ceremonies, feast days, and fast days of the ancient 
churches were neglected if not despised. A hundred 
years ago we find Dr. Bentley of Salem protesting against 
the ordination of John Murray, the Universalist, on 
Christmas Day, because this seemed to him to be a 
concession which liberals ought to avoid. 

It is only within a few years that Lent has come much 
into the thoughts of liberal Christians. Lenten ser- 
vices were unknown to our fathers, and would have 
been abhorred in the youth of many who are still living, 
but as superstition gives way, and the old associations 
die out, as also the asperities of the hierarchical churches 
are softened, there is a tendency to revise old beliefs, 
prejudices, and customs, to test everything, and to take 
everything upon its merits or reject it because it is 
to-day found to be useless or injurious. In social life 
to-day there is a union of elements which would have 
been impossible only a generation ago. Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Unitarians, and others, 
as we know by experience, meet freely in social life 
and forget the bitter prejudices and drastic methods 
which would have made it impossible for their fathers 
and mothers to meet in any kind of social union and 
accord. This amelioration of the social climate has 
made it possible now to review without prejudice what- 
ever is found to be established in the worship and con-. 
duct of any church. 

As also in this social union a large proportion are, by 
the rules of Lenten observances, withdrawn from the 
round of amusements and entertainments, there is, to 
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some extent, a period of calm’when, by the observances 
of many churches, attention is called to religious sub- 
jects. Meditation, self-examination, repentance, and 
a renewal of the religious life are enjoined upon all and 
by many engaged in with heartiness and the spirit of 
devotion. All human emotions are infectious, the good 
not less than the evil. When in their company we tend 
naturally to rejoice with those that rejoice and to mourn 
with those that mourn, and when a large proportion of 
our friends and neighbors give special attention to re- 
ligious topics, an opportunity is furnished of which many 
of our churches are now taking advantage that they 
may deepen the spiritual life of their members. But 
because of the difference in the nature of their under- 
standing of the authority of the church and the claims 
of religion, the meditations of Unitarians must of ne- 
cessity differ in kind and degree from those who believe 
that there is anything magical, miraculous, or super- 
natural in the nature of the rites and ceremonies which 
are administered by priests, and may be accepted for 
the salvation of the soul. 

To commit himself to any plan by which, while other 
men and women were to be lost hereafter, one could 
secure salvation for his individual soul, would be far 
from the thoughts of any devout Unitarian. He would 
say with Abraham Lincoln, it mist be all or none. Lent 
can have no meaning to any rational Unitarian, unless 
it deepens his moral purpose, makes him a better neigh- 
bor, a nobler patriot, more faithful in business, more 
devout in his dependence upon the Supreme Goodness. 
Jesus has become, by common consent of the majority 
in Christian lands, the supreme type of manly devotion 
to duty, of trust in God, and the promoter of brother- 
hood, such as never existed before he came, and such 
as now exists nowhere outside of the range of his in- 
fluence. It will therefore be fitting for all who desire 
to attain to the summit of manhood and womanhood, 
and realize the possibilities of human life here and now, 
to meditate upon this supreme example of human at- 
tainment and divine accomplishment. If the records 
of the four Gospels were proved to be unhistoric, the 
picture of a divine manhood provided by them would 
remain and make its impression upon all willing souls, 
and inspire them, as it has inspired all our noblest leaders, 
whatever their critical opinions, making them lovers 
of their fellow-men. For those, then, who are moved 
to Lenten observances, the way is open and the oppor- 


‘tunity plain. They need only to prove all things and 


hold fast that which is good. 


Onward and Upward. 


Is it a fact that the world is degenerating? On the 
very face of it the charge carries a monstrous conclusion. 
It not only would prove that humanity has made a failure 
in its self-struggling for betterment, but that Christianity 
is a failure, and that God did not succeed in his proclaimed 
effort to rescue us from sin. Speaking from the religious 
standpoint, has the devil come out ahead? It is true 
that a larger part of the charges are more or less local; 
yet, when we sum them all up, they make out a disastrous 
story for the great religious centres, while New England 
is set down as pre-eminently lost. A recent picture, in 
a leading religious paper, speaks of divorce, drunkenness 
and irreligion as so largely on the increase in New Hamp- 
shire that the whole State has become a home missionary 
field. A Western religious paper affirms that Christian 
life is deteriorating in Ohio, Illinois, and adjacent States, 
and that public worship is neglected. The Christian 
Advocate of New York decides that there is hardly a 
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single point in common between the religion of the day 
and that of Christ. 

In fact this seems to be the keynote of present criti- 
cism, a serious and bitter outcry against existing tenden- 
cies, all of which seem to demonstrate religious degener- 
acy. To all of which we simply answer, Not proven. 
Some of us are old enough to remember a long stretch of 
history, and we have learned that one cannot judge of the 
day in which he is living without a comparison that covers 
more than a single generation. When we are told that 
drunkenness is on the increase, we remember that fifty 
years ago a drunken man was a common sight every 
day in the year, and we remember that seventy-five years 
ago the Temperance Reformation was just sweeping 
the sideboard out of religious homes; and the gin bottle 
and the whisky flask were at that time in the minister’s 
house as well as the layman’s. The public conscience and 
the private conscience alike are immensely educated since 
that day. There may be some swinging of the pendulum 
to and fro, under political excitement, and in the struggle 
between local option and prohibition. But let any one 
recall an election day of 1850: the scene was shocking 
in the extreme. ‘The saloons were open, and men by the 
score staggered to the polls. To-day not a village in any 
Northern State can give you any such pitiable picture. 
Order reigns, and the saloons are closed. On the con- 
trary, there may not be quite as marked a distinction 
between the Sabbath and other days as there was in our 
boyhood. But even the free Sunday has not brought 
upon our cities any such beastly orgies as characterized 
sections of our cities in those earlier days. The ‘‘Five 
Points’? are under better control—are safer as well as 
decenter. But what can any one, however pessimistic 
his disposition, have to say when he finds all of our 
Southern States going over to prohibitory laws? This 
means more than prohibition of alcoholic drinks: it 
means a great moral struggle. There is immensely less 
bigotry in the South to-day than there was even ten years 
ago,—even less Bible worship,—but there is a vast in- 
crease of determination for righteousness. Nothing can 
possibly be grander as a public educator than a cam- 
paign for prohibition, as it has been conducted through- 
out our Southern States. 

It is pointed out to us, as another sign of degeneracy, 
that there is a growing spirit of irreligion. It is an easy 
matter, by a census of the churches, to prove that the 
non-church going element is on the increase. This, 
however, we believe to stand for a thoroughly wholesome 
decrease of confidence in popular preaching. Non-church 
going, however lamentable it may be, is not identical 
with irreligion. 

Now all we have to say on this subject is not intended 
to deny that there is a lot of bad in the world, and occa- 
sionally to be found a lapsing state of affairs. What we 
do mean to affirm is that the world is growing better, on 
the whole, everywhere. These blots count for little, 
only that they should be rubbed out by a more common- 
sense, ethical, and religious determination. Give us a 
church with a live minister,a man whose soul speaks for the 
true, beautiful, and good, and the work of that church and 
that man do not go for nothing. The people appreciate 
him. When you count the going out of one set of moral 
activities, you must not fail to count in other activities 
making for God and morals. There are rotten social 
developments, but even the Thaw trial cannot convince 
us that the vulgarity of high life is as bad as it was half 
a hundred years ago. The chances for a boy to grow up 
into decent manhood are increasing. Our educational 
institutions are facing toward ethical instruction. Our 
political life is sloughing off graft and fraud. Evolution 
is as true to-day as it was when it turned the anthropoid 
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into the man: it is lifting the man to the footstool of the 
divine. Those who undertake the restoration of old 
methods, and cannot be satisfied that holiness can be 
contained in new vessels, will remain unhappy: as for us 
we have a sublime faith in God and in humanity. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


II. 


The Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta is kept by the same 
firm that conducts the Bellevue Hotel that adjoins our 
Boston headquarters. The advertisements of the 
Bellevue which hang on the walls of the Piedmont carry 
photographs of the Association’s building and of the 
view of the State House from my office window. ‘These 
gave me a home-like greeting which was quickly supple- 
mented by the welcome of old friends and new. ‘Ten 
minutes after my arrival I was in session with the trus- 
tees and minister of the Unitarian Church, and we spent 
a profitable evening together consulting about the con- 
dition and future of our cause in Atlanta. The next 
morning I went over the properties of the Unitarian 
and Universalist societies and viewed certain superior 
locations that some of our sanguine friends dream of 
possessing. The afternoon was spent in interesting 
conference with the entire board of trustees of the 
Universalist society, and in the evening there was a 
supper and social gathering of all the Unitarian and 
Universalist people at the Unitarian church. After 
supper the two earnest and self-forgetting ministers 
spoke, followed by two eloquent laymen and the visiting 
itinerant. This pleasant gathering betokens a better 
understanding and closer comradeship between the 
two liberal churches in Atlanta, and may be prophetic 
of larger efficiency and usefulness. 

The financial stringency and the mild winter do not 
seem to have seriously interfered with the tide of travel 
to the Florida coasts. Watching the crowd of people 
who pour through Jacksonville at this season one can 
not help wishing that somehow we might better use 
the opportunity of bringing our message to the attention 
of these people from all over the country. Our churches 
in Southern California and in the summer resorts of 
New England are so useful that one longs to have the 
same kind of work done in the Florida winter resorts. 
Jacksonville is the gateway and natural centre of in- 
fluence, and it is encouraging that our new society has 
got so good a start. Sunday morning and evening two 
good congregations met me in the pleasant hall of the 
Women’s Club, and, after the evening service, a business 
meeting authorized the Standing Committee to let the 
contract for the building of the new church. ‘The lot, 
one hundred and five feet square, was bought by the 
Association last spring for $6,500. The society has 
now subscriptions. and~ pledges for a building fund 
amounting to $12,000, and this will complete the pro- 
posed church without the furnishings. $3,000 more 
will be needed for organ, pews, and fixtures, and, judging 
from the number and substantial quality of the society 
and the zeal of the minister, I am confident that this 
sum can readily be added before the building is com- 
pleted. Mr. Coleman, working under some _ serious 
handicaps, is carrying forward the enterprise wisely, 
and among the people interested in the movement are 
some of the best citizens of Jacksonville. The society 
is fortunate in possessing the allegiance of some excep- 
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tionally fine musicians, who generously give their ser- 
vices. The music on the Sunday of my visit was appro- 
priate and beautiful. 

On Monday evening I was able to attend a supper 
and business meeting of the church in Charleston. The 
interesting reports read at the meeting showed the varied 
activities of the society. Mr. Gray and his wife have 
both been passing through painful illnesses, and Prof. 
Barber has supplied the pulpit for three Sundays. Mr. 
Gray is now able to resume his work, and is also busy 
in preparing for the meeting of the Southern Conference 
which meets in Atlanta in May, and of which he is the 
energetic secretary. Charleston shows some unwonted 
signs of growth and change. The white population 
begins to increase a little, commerce begins to return 
to the grass-grown wharves, but the city does not lose 
its quaint and peaceful atmosphere. It is still exclusive 
in its memories, conservative in its social and religious 
customs, haunted with dreams of the days that are gone 
forever. The Unitarian church is well endowed, and 
maintains its worship and its work patiently and 
devoutly. One by one the faithful go to their rest in 
the lovely church yard, but new families make good - 
the loss in numbers, and the quiet influence of plain 
living and liberal thinking abides in the lives of the 
people and in the soft. lights and shadows that play 
among the columns and shrines of the beautiful church. 
It was a pleasure to tell the people of this brave and 
isolated society something of the larger work and 
progress of our fellowship, and the next morning to 
touch the new intellectual life of the community by 
meeting and addressing the faculty and students of 
Charleston College. 

Richmond is growing in population, activity, and 
beauty. Our little society, fitly housed in its pleasant 
and appropriate chapel, will share in this growth. 
The people of the society were kind enough to meet 
me for a morning hour, and we took new courage from 
one another. The pluck and patience of these isolated 
churches and of the ministers who serve them is past 
praise. I take from their example of fidelity and stead- 
fastness, more than I can give. 

~~ SamueL A. Evior. 


Current Topics, 


THE presidential preferences of both great parties 
were partly outlined during last week. The Ohio State 
Republican Convention on March 4 presented the name 
of William H. Taft as its choice for the party nomination. 
On the same day the Republicans of Kansas, in State con- 
vention, instructed their four delegates at large to vote 
for the same candidate. The Democrats of Nebraska 
on the following day named William J. Bryan as their 
candidate for the presidency, and on March 6, after a 
bitter contest, the Democratic State Committee of 
Minnesota expressed its preference for Gov. John A. 
Johnson, who has been regarded in many quarters as 
Mr. Bryan’s only effective rival for the honor of the 
first place on the party ticket. Mr. Bryan’s supporters 
on the committee, who were defeated by a vote of 61 
to 23, bolted and announced their intention of keeping 
up the contest in behalf of the Nebraskan, who already 
has been the Democratic nominee in two campaigns. 


a 


A SIGNIFICANT intimation was permitted to be made 
public by the State Department on March 8, to the 
effect that the pending treaty for arbitration between 


a 
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the United States and Great Britain is in danger of 
being defeated by the opposition of Irish-Americans. 
For weeks past Irish organizations throughout _ the 
country have been forwarding protests against the 
ratification of the proposed agreement. Many of these 
protests have been received at the State Department, 
and others have been addressed to the President and 
to influential senators of both parties. The present 
agitation recalls the tactics employed in a similar cam- 
paign twelve years ago, which is credited with having 
brought about the failure of the negotiations that were 
then being carried on by Secretary of State Olney and 
Lord Pauncefote, to place the two great English-speaking 
countries in agreement on the principle of arbitration 
as a working international force. Curiously enough, 
a fear lest Japan and Great Britain be found acting in 
concert against the United States in the event of an 
Anglo-American controversy furnishes the basis for a 
part of the opposition to the agreement which Mr. Root 
and Ambassador Bryce are trying to bring about. 


ed 


UNDER the stimulus of a recent attempt upon the life 
of the chief of police of Chicago by a reputed anarchist, 
the Department of Commerce and Labor on March 3 
issued an order to commissioners of immigration through- 
out the country to exert themselves to procure the 
deportation of all ‘‘Reds”’ of foreign origin. Secretary 
Straus urges the officials having to do with immigration 
to ‘‘confer fully’? with chiefs of police, or chiefs of the 
secret service in the cities in which they are respectively 
stationed, for the detection of all immigrants who may 
fall under the meaning of the term ‘‘anarchists” as 
defined in the immigration act of Feb. 20, 1907. ‘‘It 
is desired,” reads Mr. Straus’s order, ‘‘. . . that no 
proper effort shall be spared to procure and retain the 
co-operation of the local police and detective forces in 
an effort to rid the country of alien anarchists and crimi- 
nals falling within the provisions of the statutes relating 
to deportation.” 

od 


BRiTIsH public opinion was stirred profoundly at 
the end of last week by charges published by the London 
Times to the effect that the admiralty’s plans for naval 
construction were, or might have been, affected by a 
letter which Kaiser Wilhelm II. wrote to Lord Tweed- 
mouth, first lord of the admiralty, presumably on 
the subject of British naval policy. The disclosures 
made by the 77mes were followed promptly by inquiries 
in both houses of Parliament. Lord Tweedmouth and 
Herbert H. Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer, in- 
formed Parliament and the country on March 9 that 
the communication in question was purely personal 
and private, and that the government must decline 
to make its contents public. The debate that followed 
this declaration developed the fact that the leaders of 
the opposition coincided with the views of the govern- 
ment as to the wisdom of declining to publish a personal 
communication sent to a British statesman by the head 
of a powerful nation. Accordingly, the incident was 
regarded as closed so far as Parliament is concerned. 


a 


Tue death of M. D. Pokotiloff, the Russian minister 
to China, at Pekin on March 7, served to recall to the 
world the drama in the Far East that began with the 
attack upon the Russian squadron at Chemulpo by 
the Japanese, and culminated in the Peace of Ports- 
mouth. It was recognized at Portsmouth that M. 
Pokotiloff, who had guided Russian diplomacy at Pekin 
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in the years that preceded, and brought about the con- 
flict, was more familiar with the intricacies of the inter- 
national problem in Manchuria and. China than any 
other living man., Consequently the Russian minister 
was an important—perhaps the dominant, although 
obscure—power at M. Witte’s elbow in the negotiations 
at the Kittery Point Navy Yard. Through the days 
of discussion between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
powers, M. Pokotiloff was a pathetic figure to those 
who were familiar with his personal interest in the 
unexpected events that destiny had wrought. 


& 


AN impressive indication of the new order of things 
in China was furnished on March 9, when a great mass 
meeting at Canton passed resolutions urging the Chinese 
government to resist Japan’s demand for the release 
of the Tatsu Maru, the Janapese steamship that was 
captured by the Chinese a fortnight ago off Macao, on 
the ground that it carried a cargo of arms destined for 
the use of Chinese malcontents. The action of the 
Cantonese demonstrators, who are described in the 
cable despatches as including ‘‘a great number of promi- 
nent personages, who vigorously asserted China’s 
sovereign rights,’ furnished to the world a striking 
proof of the fact that modern forces, such as an organized 
and articulated public opinion, are at work in the 
Chinese mass. While the meeting was formulating its 
patriotic purposes, the foreign office at Tokyo was await- 
ing a reply to the ultimatum which had been forwarded 
to Pekin four days earlier, demanding the release of the 
captured steamship, and the payment of an indemnity 
to its owners. 

& 


DISREGARDING the urgent protests of some of his 
discreet ministers, King Alfonso XIII. of Spain furnished 
an interesting proof of his personal courage by making 
a visit, on March io, to the city of Barcelona. In recent 
history Barcelona has been the hotbed of disaffection, 
Carlism, anarchism, and revolutionary activities of 
various shades of ‘‘redness.” To add to the possibil- 
ities of the royal sojourn the city was in mourning 
on the Carlist anniversary of defeat, and a large part 
of the population was displaying emblems of grief and 
resentment. Knowing that unpleasant possibilities 
might confront him on his projected trip, the young 
king, nevertheless, decided not to abandon it. Accord- 
ingly, on the morning of last Tuesday the Spanish 
sovereign entered Barcelona and made a distinct bid 
for popularity by his democratic manner and his appar- 
ent disregard of danger. The police, however, had 
taken comprehensive measures to secure the safety of 
the king, whose progress was watched with undisguised 
anxiety from Madrid and other European capitals. 


Brevities. 


We are glad to see that many intelligent writers are 
substituting the phrase ‘‘comparative study of religions”’ 
for ‘‘study of comparative religion.” 


It often does more harm than good to tell people not to 
do things. There is always a tendency to stand up for the 
people who are accused and the things that are attacked. 


When in a strange place a party of pleasure-seekers 
is passing from one point to another it is always safe 
to go with the majority. We never knew the crowd 
in such case to be mistaken. 
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It has taken the world a long time to make up its mind 
that the North and South Poles must be visited and that 
men must fly, but having done so it will not let go of the 
problems until they are solved. 


We use only the senses, physical or spiritual, that we 
need in our common work and pleasure. Besides 
these we have many sensibilities that may be developed 
if we take time and give thought to them. 


It has been proved by many experiments that deaf 
mutes and blind people have no senses or faculties 
which may not equally be developed in people who 
have all their senses, if they give attention. 


No human being is uninteresting to those who study 
his case with intelligence and the desire to find out 
who. he is, what he is, how he came to be what he is, 
and how he can be improved in character and condition, 


S—T—1860—X. This was the cabalistic trade-mark 
under which a generation ago a fortune was made in 
selling a patent medicine. In time the proprietor ex- 
plained that it meant ‘‘Started. in trade in 1860 with 
ten dollars.” 


Any one who has lived a long time, and in the house 
of his life has had much converse with himself, will be 
likely to have a firm conviction that his identity does not 
depend upon accidents which happen to the house which 
he inhabits. 


It is pleasant to read that many missionaries are 
betaking themselves to the comparative study of relig- 
ions in the belief that God has never left himself with- 
out a witness in any age or nation which has attained to 
a Biblical religion. 


If one could know what another person remembers 
and what he forgets, he would have a very good measure, 
of the intelligence and moral qualities of that person. 
We remember what we are interested in, and we forget 
what we do not care for. 


A new edition of ‘‘Science and Health” was announced 
to be issued February 29. By request of Mrs. Eddy 
Christian Scientists universally are enjoined to read a 
certain paragraph said to be of great importance at this 
stage of the workings of animal magnetism. ‘This means, 
of course, that everybody in her church must buy a copy 
of the new edition on which an enormous profit is made. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Gountey Chutch, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 


I desire to call attention to the article by President But- 
terfield in a late issue of the Register, on ‘‘The Country 
Church.’”’ I have never seen a better statement of the 
problem that the country church faces, and the solution 
that must be applied. 

I have little hope, however, for the country churches 
from any training of ministers, such as the peculiar con- 
ditions of country life call for, because the country 
churches need just such men as the large churches bid 
against each other for. But I do believe that many 
country churches offer inviting opportunities to min- 
isters who have become tired and worn in larger fields, 
who have developed tact and wisdom in dealing with the 
foibles of human personalities, even though they know 
very little about agriculture or the peculiar conditions 
of the country life. 
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Men of tact and judgment soon discover the roots of 
the matter. The young man in the country is quite apt 
to make a mess of it in assuming to become a leader. 
The man of experience soon finds recognition. 

One factor, often overlooked in estimating the needs 
of our country churches, is the place the pulpit holds. 
Country congregations are very tolerant and submissive 
to what they get, but no congregations are more appre- 
ciative of pulpit ability, and few set higher standards. 
It is still true that the place the minister holds in the 
rural community is measured mainly by his pulpit min- 
istrations. "The average country congregation will for- 
give the minister who neglects to ‘‘serve tables,’’ it does 
not easily forget pulpit shortcomings. Here the man 
equipped by long service to be an all-around leader has 
the advantage over the man of promise. 

The greatest problem of the country church is the 
question of support. No minister can live in the country 
and do good work, especially if he have a family, on less 
than a thousand dollars a year, exclusive of parsonage. 
Few country churches can pay that sum from their own 
means. This means that to make the church a living | 
factor in the community life, outside assistance or an 
endowment is imperative. I believe in reasonable en- 
dowments. My own church would be dead without it; 
and I judge that if some of the wealth that is ready to be 
applied to the building of libraries and memorials could 
be turned to the endowment of country churches, much 
permanent good would be accomplished. 

J. N. PARDEE. 

Bouton, Mass. 


Old Burial Customs. 


Editor of the Christan Register :— 


I was much interested in your editorial entitled 
“Unitarian Burial.” Not long ago I was consulting the 
Town Records of Roxbury, and found that when Rev. 
William Adams was buried, Aug. 19, 1685, the first 
known funeral service in Massachusetts was held. Judge 
Sewall, in his somewhat noted diary says, ‘‘Mr Wilson, 
the minister of Medfield prayed with the company before 
they went to the grave.” Although hardly germane to 
the subject, I can hardly refrain from quoting another 
instance of esteem in which the minister was held. It 
was at the interment of Rev. Thomas Walter, another 
minister of the same church, where now Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie ministers. ‘he items, cost, etc., are as 


follows :— 

5 doz. and 3 payres of gloves @ 45-. ..--...... £12.0.0 
3 payres womens mourning gloves. .......2.. 1.16.0 
6 tings:: 05.00.50) ve See ee et oe ee 6.12.0 
1. barrel of. wihe®. 4... Seer, eae ete ae eee 9.1.6 
Pipes and tobacco... 5). eae aca ue. e> See ee 3.0 
Box to put the bones of old Mr. Eliot and othersin . . - 6.0 


I will simply add that, so great had the expenditure 
become, in 1742 the general court prohibited the use of 
wine at funerals. 

As regards service at funerals in Boston, I think there 
is no record of any till the service was rendered by Rev. 
Dr. Chauncy at the interment of Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Mayhew in the West Church in Boston, July 9, 1766. 
This is the church in which Drs. Lowell and C. W. Bartol 
ministered on Cambridge Street. The funeral service, 
though, was not in the same edifice. Both of the so- 
cieties are now Unitarian, so that while some of our 
predecessors were ready to render service over the re- 
mains of their brother preachers, their successors have 
not badly declined in service, however much they may 
have changed in theologic sentiment. TY 

Boston, Mass. 


——— 


_ temporaries. 
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Introspection. 


BY T, Ll, HINCKLEY, 


What is it makes a man? 

It is the battle wild and red, 
The will to face the foe; 

To stand among the sick and dead 
Nor any fear to know. 


What is it makes the man? 
It is the battle for the Right, 
When Pride and Fame have gone, 
When friendships fade as comes the night, 
Still to fight on, alone. 


What is it makes a man? 
It is the Soul in peril placed, 
When false gods beckon fair, 
Still on the stars thine eyes to train 
And feel thy Spirit there. 


What is it makes a man? 

It is the little mite of Love 
That filters through thy dust, 

That makes thy Living worth the while 
And takes thine all in trust. 


Theodore Parker. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


_The publication by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion of a new edition of Parker’s works has been made 
possible by the generosity of Mr. John C. Haynes, lately 
deceased. Parker belonged to the last generation, as 
generations are counted among men, although there 
are many still living who remember him as he appeared 
on the platform of Music Hall in Boston, and in many 
places throughout the country where he delivered lect- 
ures. Most of ‘the animosity excited by the contention 
which followed him through a somewhat stormy career 
has now passed away, and it is possible to give him his 
real place in literature and life as a preacher and as a 
reformer, making due account, but not giving undue 
prominence to those things in him which made his career 
of necessity a stormy one. It is right to say, and the 
Statement ought to be made with the consent of his 
warmest friends, that no contemporary of Parker said 
harder things about him than he said about his con- 
L It was in him no merit, but a defect, that 
he considered it necessary in the interests of candor to 
characterize certain Unitarian ministers who did not 
agree with him, as he did in common conversation, as 
an old granny,” ‘‘a bigot” ‘‘a hypocrite,” ‘‘a wind 
bag,” and other terms which, to him, were truthful 
descriptions of their character. The apology made for 
these indiscreet remarks is that the men whom he char- 
acterized in this way deserved his rebukes. But, when 
we remember that they were such men as Dr. Bellows, 
Dr. Frothingham, Dr. Parkman, Dr. Gannett, and others 
now held in universal honor, one ought to see that there 
are two sides to this question. 

Parker was no weakling, meekly submitting to abuse and 
weeping over the harshness with which he was treated. 
He was a great, strong, impulsive, honest man who had 
some of the defects of the late Wendell Phillips. But this 
is to be said for him, he believed with all his might that 
what he said was true, and when he castigated individ- 
uals he believed that he was only administering to them 
the chastisement which justice demanded. It is not a 
pend defence of Parker in our time to whimper and 
complain about the treatment he received. It was a 


stormy time and strong men contended with each other 
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Even as now happens good and wise men were often 
found on opposite sides of great questions and policies. 
We must remember that Emerson, Lowell, and Whittier, 
contemporaries of Parker and Garrison as outspoken as 
they, as faithful to the truth and to the righteous cause 
as they, never encountered obloquy of the same kind, 
because they did not have the fighting instinct which 
gave Parker his great momentum, and at the same time 
made him clash with those who differed from him. 
Emerson chose the method of the sunshine, Parker pre- 
ferred to be the North Wind. 

The above remarks have been made for the benefit of 
those who are too young to remember what happened 
in the stirring days before the Civil War, and in order to 
start in the right way in trying to estimate the value 
of the great work which Parker did, and the service he 
rendered to his country and the church. We are coming 
to see now that while he was unique as a preacher and 
set apart by his methods from his neighbors, and even 
from his personal friends, he was a man of his time, and 
was really working to the same ends as Bellows, Clarke, 
Hedge, and Furness. The tendency of his work, so far 
as organized religion was concerned, was to create a new 
sect of those who called themselves Parkerites. After 
his death his immediate followers returned to the Uni- 
tarian churches or, if they had been drawn to him from 
Orthodox churches, commonly became non-church goers. 
In many cases their children and grandchildren may now 
be found associated with high-church Episcopalians. 
The intuitional philosophy which gave Parker his tre- 
mendous grip on some of the vital facts of theology and 
religion has now passed over to Orthodoxy, and has more 
influence in shaping the New Theology than it exercises 
elsewhere. No philosophy can long survive unchanged 
as a system of thought; but, as in Parker’s case, any 
system which seems to corroborate and enforce the 
primal spiritual instincts and hopes of humanity will 
become a part of the thinker’s life and religion. The 
system may pass, the facts of spiritual experience and 
the grounds of faith remain the common property of all 
who seek after God. 

Had Herbert Spencer been well known by Parker, as 
he could not be in those days before he had shaped his 
thought into a system, he would have been as dear to him 
as were Jouffroy, Victor Cousin, and other exponents of 
“The True, the Beautiful and the Good.” The same 
philosophy which left Emerson cool, calm, and deliber- 
ate, but persuasive, in Parker became volcanic. It 
showed itself in a fiery eruption of scorn for all wrong- 
doing, and an eager defence of everything that made 
for righteousness. It was Parker’s temperament, his 
great heart, his virile conscience, his passionate sym- 
pathy with human kind, and, indeed, with all the kinds 
which make up nature’s vast variety, that gave to his 
philosophy a momentum which was not generated by 
itself. 

A religious system, like the throne of a king, must have 
at least three supports. Parker found these in what he 
believed to be natural and intuitive conceptions of God, 
duty, and the immortal life. It was because he be- 
lieved so mightily in the natural supply of spiritual force, 
anid because he was certain that no spiritual system de- 
pended for its authority upon any verbal revelation or 
code of laws, that he regarded with no idolatrous rever- 
ence the religious institutions and books which have 
come down to us from the past. 

It was not because Theodore Parker did not appre- 
ciate the glorious vigor and freshness of the ancient 
Scriptures that he set them one side from the necessary 
uses of the pulpit. Parker’s prayers, which were taken 
down by a loving hand, show that his soul was steeped in 
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the sentiments of the Psalmist and Prophets, and his 
most elevated strains of spiritual aspirations were clothed 
in the language of the Bible. 

With the church, also, he was not at war, although he 
set it aside and stepped from the pulpit to the platform 
because he believed that the church of his time had be- 
come hopelessly antiquated and given over to form and 
ceremony. When he left the pulpit of West Roxbury for 
the platform of Music Hall in Boston, almost uncon- 
sciously he put aside the uses of the church and reversed 
its methods. The congregation was no longer to him an 
assemblage of families. The church with its membership, 
its parochial organization of families, and uses for the 
children, as a training school of character, had ceased to 
exist. To him the meeting on Sunday morning was an 
opportunity for public action, and he summoned to the 
assembly all who were like-minded with himself. His 
great practical themes were: the abolition of slavery, 
the promotion of temperance, and the advancement of 
civil and religious liberty. Under his ministry one could 
not long sit in peace unless he agreed with him in regard 
to all the important questions of the day, social, political, 
critical, and philosophical. ‘That is to say, he completely 
reversed the attitude of Channing and of Unitarians gen- 
erally in regard to the meaning and uses of the church. 
There was no covenant, no membership, no ceremony 
of baptism or communion. 

It is not strange that men and women who in the Uni- 
tarian Church still regarded these things as sacred and 
momentous means of grace, should have been shocked 
at the seeming indifference with which he treated them. 
It is also perfectly evident that he did not understand the 
meaning and depth of the wound he inflicted upon those 
who had been trained in the old ways. ‘That he cherished 
the spirit of the church was abundantly proved by his 
public prayers and private devotions. His home on 
Sunday evening was a place of worship where devout 
sentiment and music brought their soothing influences, 
and after the toil of the day prepared him and his friends 
for the rest of the night. 

That Parker was not indifferent to the Bible is shown 
by his Biblical scholarship and constant devotion to the 
study of the Old and New Testaments. No man who 
despised the Old Testament would have undertaken his 
task of translating from the German, De Wette’s intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. It is true he chose an 
author who took what was in those days considered an 
extreme point of view as a rationalist, but the term 
‘‘higher criticism’? had not then come into use. But 
De Wette’s criticisms are now accepted by many men of 
high rank in all Protestant denominations, and would be 
avowed by Catholic scholars of good repute if the modern 
onslaught on Modernism had not made freedom of thought 
and speech in the Catholic Church for the present impos- 
sible. 

Parker was but little in advance of his contemporaries 
in the liberal pulpits who were scholars, and especially 
those who were versed in German literature. It was not 
necessary for him to put such a wide chasm between him- 
self and them as he felt bound to do in the interests of 
candor. What he learned to-day he was bound to speak 
to-morrow without reference to the conditions which 
affected the minds of those who listened to him or heard 
either accurate or garbled reports of his teachings. His 
motto might have been: I will speak whether ye will 
hear or forbear. In some cases it may be his defiant 
method made it easier for those who came after him, he 
having drawn the fire of their most bitter opponents, and 
they by their excesses having defeated the object of their 
vituperation. OIt is also certain that in many cases he 
hindered the very process he wished to encourage and 
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made it impossible for many open-minded people to 
accept some of the things he said, because they were 
forced to believe that other things followed by logical 


necessity which would work great harm in the social and 


religious life of the country. 

Commonly this undesirable effect was produced, not by 
anything that he did with direct intention, but by the 
unwise zeal of those who, without his religious nature and 
tender sentiment, were fired with the ardor of the icono- 
clast. A set of young men came into notice who were 
proud to call themselves Parkerites, but who had none of 
the constructive genius of Parker, none of his enthusiasm 
for humanity, and were moved by the desire to tear down 
that which had become to them pernicious. 

Happily those days are passed. There are dozens of 
Orthodox pulpits to-day in which, without the change 
of a word, Theodore Parker might speak out of a full 
heart and an instructed mind some of the discourses 
which charmed his hearers fifty years ago, and no one 
would call the doctrines strange or the preacher anything 
but an angel of light. 


St. George’s: Bermuda’s Ancient Capital. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS, 


‘“The morn was lovely, every wave was still, 
When the first perfume of a cedar hill 
Sweetly awaked us, and with smiling charms, 
The fairy harbor wooed us to its arms; 
Gently we stole before the languid wind, 
Through plantain shades that like an awning twined 
And kissed on either side the wanton sails, 
Breathing our welcome to these vernal vales; 
While, far reflected o’er the wave serene, 
Each wooded island shed so soft a green 
That the enamored keel, with whispering play, 
Through liquid herbage ‘seemed to steal its way! 
Never did weary bark more sweetly glide, 
Or rest its anchor in a lovelier tide!” 

—Thomas Moore, in ‘‘The Harbor of St. George’s.” 

In the heart of the ancient port at the eastern end 
of Bermuda is a small market square with two or three 
rather shabby as well as time-worn hotels facing it on 
the north and west. An old market house and a cor- 
rugated iron shed form its eastern side, and to the south 
is the harbor with a stone dock beside which is a ferry 
landing. A couple of boats’ length off shore lies an 
islet nearly covered with naval and other government 
structures, and in shape not a little resembling a huge 
flat boat with rounded ends. A soldier or sailor is 
usually occupied in urging a dinghy in a not too toilsome 
fashion between the islet and the dock, and at infrequent 
intervals a diminute steam ferryboat departs for St. 
David’s Island a mile or so away. Beyond the square 
in each direction along the water front are mouldering 
wharves, with dilapidated warehouses alongside telling 
of long since vanished trade. Now and again small 
craft enter the port, but the city’s commercial impor- 
tance passed to its rival, Hamilton, ere the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

A brief period there was, during the American Civil 
War, when St. George’s held up its head, commercially 
speaking. It was then a centre for blockade-running 
enterprises, and the amount of business of that char- 
acter which was transacted was very great. Fortunes 
increased with startling rapidity, and sometimes de- 
creased as swiftly, but St. George’s was, for the time 
being, wide awake. Opinions do not differ greatly as to 
ultimate results succeeding this abnormal activity, and it 
seems pretty clear that ordinary business was thrown 
seriously out of gear and individuals employed in the 
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Hatt 0 traffic then in vogue were more or less demoralized 
ry it. b sek 
Market Square is a Sahara of dust at most times, and 
its sole adornments are two or three discouraged pride- 
of-India trees, a flagstaff with a tiny circlet of grass at 
its base, a stolid soldier in red tunic or brown khaki 
posed somewhere near the centre, or an equally stolid, 
wooden-faced policeman. Sometimes the two repre- 
sentatives of military and civil power are both present in 
the scene, sometimes only one, but the visitor never finds 
the square lacking the moral support of one or the other 
at the same moment. It does not seem as if anything 
of moment had happened hereabout since 1808, and, 
indeed, pictures of the square dating from thence might 
pass for semblances of its present state. A restful spot 
surely :— 
“Nothing coming, nothing going, 

Locusts grating, one cock crowing, 

Nothing moving up or down, 

All things drowsy .... Drowsytown.” 


The site of St. George’s is by no means so uneven 
as that of its western rival, so far as the major portion 
of it is concerned, but for all that it presents no such 
mathematical street plan as Hamilton’s to the notice of 
the stranger. On the contrary, St. George’s consists 
of a maze of twisting, tortuous lanes and alleys but a 
few feet wide that are crossed east and west by two main 
thoroughfares scarcely broader than the alleys, since 
Water Street, nearest the harbor, ison an average but nine 
feet from house wall to house wall, and York Street, for 
a part of its equally sinuous course, no more than twelve. 
Along these main arteries of travel the trade of St. 
George’s is concentrated, and a walk through them will 
disclose more shops and other business places than one 
would at first have imagined could be found in the 
sleepy port. 

A few rods west of the market-place a second, but 
smaller, open space extends from York to Water Streets, 
and to this the post-office turns a porticoed facade. 
Nearly opposite this, on Water Street, the bank of Ber- 
muda nestles close to the police station for protection. 
A little further west on this modest thoroughfare a gen- 
eral store puts forth sundry allurements for the passer-by, 
and in the rear of the store a commercial repository is 
approached by a narrow passage. The establishment 
is well named; for whatever commerce there may exist 
in the immediate vicinity is certainly reposing and has 
been doing so for many a long decade. 

. The innumerable passages in the district north of 
York Street, and which bear such piquant appellations 
as Shinbone Alley, Old Maid’s Alley, and the like, are in 
many cases too contracted for the passing of any wheeled 
vehicle larger than a barrow or hand-cart, and even those 
of more liberal dimensions scarcely admit the entrance 
of cart or carriage of ordinary size. ‘Traffic hereabout is 
unaggressive, however, and the pedestrian may easily 
escape the infrequent vehicle by darting into some friendly 
gateway or by-path. At the foot of the hill to the east of 
the town York and Water Streets merge into one, as at 
the west they similarly unite to form the Ferry Road which 
constitutes the approach to the town from that quarter. 

It is at these opposite ends of the town that the en- 
circling ridge behind it draws near the waterside, leaving 
a semi-circular space between, fairly level in parts, but 
gradually ascending northward till the foot of the steerer 
ridge is finally gained, and within these natural bound- 
aries the larger portion of the town is included. 

Viewed from the crest of the lofty ridge in its rear, 
St. George’s displays a huddled mass of dazzling white 
roofs with bits of garden visible here and there, bright 
with roses, scarlet hibiscus, and other varied blooms, and 
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with palms and paw-paws imparting a tropical air to 
the whole. Very unlike the New World, as Americans 
commonly know it, seems this drowsy old port, and far 
more closely resembling some town in Southern Europe 
basking in the sun. Many of the houses have long since 
passed the century mark, while others, like the Globe 
Hotel in the market square, have even left their two 
hundredth birthday behind. The majority of the dwell- 
ings are small, although there are a few spacious ones, 
as Whitehall, for example, and they stand facing street 
or alley at whatever strange angle chanced to suit their 
original builders. Save that the ever-present garden 
walls are sometimes low enough to allow of a general 
view in one or another direction the traditional clew of 
thread might be needed to enable one to perambulate the 
lesser thoroughfares without losing the way. 

In York Street, and reached from it by a high flight 
of steps, is the parish church of St. Peter, an edifice 
combining the curious and the picturesque more fully 
than any other in Bermuda. ‘The main entrances are in 
the south transept and its gabled aisles, but the stranger 
will probably mistake the transept for the nave by reason 
of its being the broader, and relatively more important, 
arm of the church. In wandering about the small, 
crowded churchyard surrounding the building a con- 
tracted north transept will be discovered, but interiorly 
it proves to be merely a vestry walled off from the rest 
of the structure. 

At the west end of the interior is the organ with a space 
before it for the singers, and a small porch apparently 
for their sole accommodation, and at the east end is a 
shallow triapsal chancel. Halfway between east and 
west ends, and, consequently, facing the south transept, 
are to be seen the reading desk, and behind it, well up 
toward the ceiling, the pulpit. Owing to the curious dis- 
position of the interior the congregation sit facing all 
points of the compass, some persons even having their 
backs to chancel and altar. The walls are nearly covered 
with mural tablets and brasses, and in the vestry is pre- 
served the communion plate given the parish by Will- 
iam III. in 1694. A silver christening basin is also here, 
the gift of Gov. William Brown, a century later. This 
official had been a judge in Salem, Mass., but asa Loyalist 
was forced to abandon his native land. Appended 
to the west end of the nave is a small square clock tower 
of unexampled ugliness. Disproportionately tall it fails 
of adorning the edifice to any marked degree, and is an 
addition to the original structure dating from 1814. 
Not even one strongly prejudiced in its favor would call 
the ancient fane beautiful, but, with its coat of white- 
wash without and within, it can be described with entire 
truth as painfully neat and respectable. 

A full generation ago the parish of St. Peter resolved 
to erect a sanctuary which should be a somewhat more 
potent witness to the fervor of their devotion than the 
present shrine, and in 1874 the corner-stone of a church 
in the First Pointed style was laid in a cedar grove 
behind the town and elevated some little distance above 
it. To-day, in 1908, the cruciform structure is com- 
pleted as to walls and roof, but nothing has been done 
further toward finishing it for the last eight years, nor 
isslikely to be done in as many more! With its empty, 
floorless interior, its unglazed lancet windows, its sombre 
walls, already beginning to crumble for want of protect- 
ing cement, the new St. Peter’s stands among its cedarn 
shades like some legacy from the Middle Ages, open to 
all the winds and gray with the centuries’ shine and 
storm. Near at hand, but within the corporation limits, 
and much -in need of the softening presence of cedar 
glooms, is a large Reformed Episcopal Church, looking 
impertinently new and prosperous as compared with 
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either the original parish church or its contemplated 
siccessor in the dusky grove. 

Near where York and .Water Streets become the 
Ferry Road at the west end of St. George’s is the large 
square Wesleyan chapel with much green grass surround- 
ing it. ‘The jail isa near neighbor on the west, and in the 
rear are the terraces before the new hotel, the St. George. 
The latter is nearly, if not quite, a hundred feet above 
the Ferry Road, but a drive with easy gradients affords 
ready access to the new hostelry, and one is rewarded for 
the climb by perhaps the loveliest prospect Bermuda 
has to show. So, at least, St. George’s folk declare, and 
it would be difficult successfully to maintain the contrary. 
A better site could scarcely have been chosen, and St. 
George’s business men hope great things from this new 
venture. 

Near the eastern end of York Street a simple gateway 
admits one to the small and irregularly shaped Public 
Garden, an enclosure brilliant with colors, and lawns 
of the softest green velvet. Exotics of many kinds are 
here, such as sago and screw palms, flowering shrubs 
from tropical and other climes, with a giant cluster of 
date palms over one hundred and thirty years old tower- 
ing above all else. 

Close beside the modest entrance is a tomb in a niche 
and upon it this inscription :— 


CHARLOTTE HOPE 
POSUIT 
JOHANNES HOPE 
PRASFECTUS 
24TH DECEM. ANNO 1726 


John Hope, it should perhaps be here explained, was 
the island governor from 1722 to 1727. In the wall 
above the niche is a marble tablet set in place by Gov. 
Lefroy and bearing the following words:— 

“Near this spot was interred in the year 1616, the heart 
of the hero1c Admiral Sir George Somers, Kt., who nobly 
sacrificed his ltfe to carry succour to the infant and suffering 
plantation now the State of Virgina. To preserve his 
jame for future ages, near the scene of his memorable ship- 
wreck, 1609, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of this 
colony for the tume being, caused this tablet to be erected in 
EOOr 

But not all of interest in this quarter of Bermuda 
pertains purely to the little city itself, although the 
majority of tourists who drive over from Hamilton 
seldom see mutch beyond it. A hurried inspection of the 
town leaves upon the mind an impression of something 
fascinatingly familiar, to be sure, but it is a thousand 
pities not to mount the fortress-crowned ridge, or stroll 
down to the ocean side of St. George’s Island over the 
steep, bare slopes, for the traveller who omits to do this 
will never quite comprehend St. George’s. 

At Hamilton the military element is not in perpetual 
evidence, although Private Atkins is never far out of 
sight: at St. George’s it is an integral part of existence. 
From Hamilton one may perceive the white roofs of the 
Prospect barracks, more than a mile away, but these 
white roofs do not force themselves upon the notice. 
The dweller in the narrowest and humblest lane in St. 
George’s, if he but lift his eyes, may see far above him on 
the heights a series of cannon-guarded batteries and forts, 
the steep sides of huge stone magazines, and a parade 
ground bordered by barracks, officers’ quarters, and a 
military prison, while from these heights the notes of 
the bugle, the roll of drums, and the strains of the regi- 
mental band fall upon his ears at frequent intervals. At 
Hamilton it is the town that is of prime importance and 
the tourist who is chiefly to be considered. In the older 
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community it is the town that is relatively insignificant 
and the military influence that is in the ascendant. 

If one mounts the ridge and looks back upon the town 
below, the impression of this ascendancy is deepened. 
The white walled port embraced in the crescent sweep of 
the hills appears but a confused collection of buildings 
elbowing each other for standing room. ‘The ridge that is 
so precipitous on the harbor side is gentler on the other, 
spreading out into wide, sloping fields, and all about 
are scattered the multitudinous buildings and offices of a 
large garrison, with ample spaces intervening. The 
parade ground is arid enough, it must be admitted, but 
behind its dusty expanse are greenness and blossom; 
the vermilion-colored garrison chapel looks vastly more 
inviting than the corrugated iron chapel which the 
Prospect garrison has to endure; there are winding narrow 
valleys to be seen, and on the further side of these the 
land falls seaward, gradually in places through the cedar 
growth, steeply at others; and near the rocks at the water- 
side is a firm, hard road leading past gray St. Catherine’s 
fort on its projecting headland, to the more modern 
battery that has usurped the place of the little cave 
where Admiral Somers’s pinnace was constructed and 
hence called Buildings Bay. : 

When one has leisurely traversed all this territory, 
and wandered on past St. Catherine’s now dismantled 
strength, and up the slope once more to where the 
cemetery of the town spreads itself over the rolling hill- 
side, and thence past Mount Erie with its picturesquely 
seated and hospitable private hostelry, and so onward 
and downward into the town, one may be said to know 
St. George’s, but not till then. 

At its widest the island of St. George’s is about three- 
quarters of a mile across, and at its south-east extremity, 
nearly the same distance from the town, it terminates ina 
rounded ledge some twenty feet in height, between which 
and a small low-wooded island known as Higgs is the 
channel called Town Cut, scarce a hundred yards across. 
At Town Cut one may trace the course of vessels outward 
or inward bound through the circuitous channel they are 
obliged to follow, and many a homesick colonist in former 
centuries, or weary Private Atkins in our time, has stood 
here to wave adieu to the ship bound for England and 
for home. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Faith and Agnosticism. 


’ 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL,. 


Every man must win his own religion. Only that which 
fully satisfies his own life can he call his own. It is not 
sufficient that some great scholar has travelled the road 
before him and conquered every, foe: he has to pass 
through the same dark valleys and give battle to the same 
foes. The foes seem no weaker, the battles no less 
severe, than in the days when nobler warriors trod the 
way. The dark and painful stories recorded of the past 
heroes of faith, the records of hard inward struggles and 
lonely search for God,can be paralleled in the heart ex- 
perience of many a modern man and woman. ‘The sun 
went from their heaven, and over their souls came a horror 
of great darkness; and, though they ultimately saw the 
dawn, their vision is only ours when through the same 
blackness we have struggled to the light. 

There is no battle harder to fight than that which 
comes to the devout soul when the things he has believed 
could not be shaken begin to shake. Sustained by no 
trust in God, suspicious of every feeling, doubting all but 
the things seen which pass away; alone, not with God, 
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but without him; not with hope, but without it,—the soul 
of man learns how hard it is to obtain the most precious 
joys of life. 

There is an agnosticism that, tinged with the light of 
optimism, is but a calm recognition of human limitation, 
whose modesty and even trust marks it as religious. On 
the other hand there is an agnosticism which tends to 
pass from its uncertainties to the certainties of material- 
ism, and it is of this we think when we speak of the an- 
tithesis of faith. When a man’s uncertainties.tend to 
whispers of suspicion instead of shouts of victory, when 
his God tends to become a Satan, then and then only has 
he left faith behind him. All the light that is sown for 
the righteous will prove to be but thistle and tare sting- 
ing his soul into the darkest of pessimisms. 

Yet it is good to doubt. It can hardly. be said that we 
believe until we doubt. Faith, like all precious things 
in life, must be earned; and its value to our souls will 
only be according to the labor we give to possess it. 
Religion is for those who win it, not for those who inherit 
it. Inthe words of Max Miiller we say that, if religion is 
‘“‘simply inherited, or accepted as a matter of course, it 
often happens that in later years it falls away, and has 
either to be reconquered or to be replaced by another 
religion.” As of money, so of faith, ‘‘easy come, easy 
go.” 

Faith is no easy condition, it is the greatest effort of 
the human spirit because it is the most constant effort. 
The nourishment for our religion only comes by the 
sweat of mind and heart: there is peace, but no rest, 
in faith. Rest is for the credulous, but struggle and 
war for the faithful. Faith is forever combating the 
“‘things seen” and forever protesting that ‘‘things are not 
what they seem.”’ At times the protest is as the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, for the world lives as if 
things were really what they seem; but faith in a wilder- 
ness sees it blossom as the rose, so that once again, ‘‘in 
the world’s broad field of battle,” faith is the victory 
which overcomes the world. 

The faith of many is blind,and consequently they do 
not know of the battles of which we write, nor of the joy 
of victory ,—great istheir loss—‘‘of looking down on those 
things that once ‘looked down on us.” Thus there are 
large numbers of religious souls who never come to the 
point where faith becomes a felt necessity to life. Where 
such faith is not credulity,it is often a closing of the eyes 
to disturbing facts. Many souls keep an ‘‘Index Ex- 
purgatorius,’ by means of which only such facts are al- 
lowed to come to their knowledge as do not disturb their 
joys or upset their feelings. In this way many pleasant 
fancies and comfortable doctrines are permitted to rest 
in peace. Such declare in all sincerity that they do not 
want to know that such a doctrine is false or such an 
event a legend, so fully do they believe that, where igno- 
rance is bliss, it is folly to be wise. 

But he who seeks a personal religion has a different cry. 
He declares that, if a thing is not true to him, it has to go, 
even though his whole universe of joy should leave with 
it. The result of this whole-heartedness of purpose is 
that, while many find the path of the gods in the human 
heart, there are many who spend their years in the laby- 
rinth and die their death in the darkness of agnosticism. 
We are not to blame such, no two men are alike: some 
are easily satisfied, others need much evidence before 
they can believe. Of one thing we are certain, however, 
that a sincere agnosticism is better far than the credulity 
that can accept any comfortable religious thought and 
bigotedly refuse to face the facts that might spoil it. 

Faith, however, is better than agnosticism, not because 
faith is its opposite, but because it also is agnostic on 
its negative side and unites with it some grand affirma- 
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tions. Faith will only conquer agnosticism by absorb- 
ing it. This is why ‘‘there lives more faith in honest 
doubt than in half the creeds.” Let us try and form a 
clearer idea of faith. We must distinguish it from opinion 
and knowledge, and in order to do this we cannot do better 
than quote from Kant’s ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ 
Here we learn that ‘‘opinion is consciously insufficient 
judgment, subjectively as well as objectively; belief (faith) 
is subjectively sufficient, but 1s recognized as being ob- 
jechively insufficient; knowledge is both subjectively and 
objectively sufficient. Faith, therefore, is a subjective 
feeling, or, as Amiel has written, ‘‘a sentiment, a hope, an 
instinct.” Thus among the first lessons of faith we learn 
that im no case can subjective feeling be the test of objective 
truth. Faith is ‘‘certitude without proofs”; and for this 
reason there can be no absolute reconciliation between 
religion and science, so long as faith is reckoned an ele- 
ment of religion. They are not necessarily antagonistic, 
for faith is based on knowledge. They have only fought 
when faith has been based on ignorance or when science 
has overstepped her boundaries and philosophized. Faith 
and science are companions; but, like the two disciples in 
the gospel legend, faith outruns science and ever declares 
that it can go farther. 

Faith is not necessarily the opponent of unbelief. 
Often we disbelieve by faith. As is evident to all who 
think and certainly to all who experience the deepest 
things in the religious life, faith implies doubt. Like 
agnosticism it says, ‘‘I do not know’’; but its strength is 
not in its negation, but in its positive declaration,—decla- 
rations based on instincts, not on proofs. Agnosticism 
is the wrong side of faith, but faith is more agnostic than 
gnostic. In the memory of Kant’s distinction we do 
not know, but believe. Faith holds it 


“A nobler thing to sail 
Over an unknown sea, 
Than to pray to God to rend the veil 
That shrouds the mystery.” 


May we not, however, doubt the very thing that is sup- 
posed to settle our doubts? If feeling is the basis of 
faith,can we trust it? Should our theory of the universe 
be based on so uncertain and arbitrary an element as 
feeling? Yes, provided the feeling is nourished and sup- 
ported by knowledge. ‘The basis of our faith must appear 
reasonable before we can use it. Faith is not believing 
the impossible, nor is it, as some militant agnostics would 
have us think, a belief, in spite of facts to the contrary. 
There are plenty of men of faith who reject miracles and 
who are fully acquainted with the world process that 
seems so fatal to faith’s dictum that God is and is love. 
No intelligent man of faith demands that faith must have 
the first place in our judgments. When faith was given 
the first place,—witness Christianity from the fourth to 
the seventeenth centuries,—history only has a dark story 
of moral and intellectual stagnation to tell us. The 
dark ages were not the ages of faith, but the ages when farth 
was in her wrong place. Because faith hasa judge in truth, 
she must take the second place. ‘Truth is not the aid of 
faith so much as faith is the aid of truth. As they both 
climb the hills of God, it is faith that ascends into the 
heavens and brings to truth the gospel of love and im- 
mortality. Feelings are untrustworthy, but not wholly 
so: they call for scientific recognition. We must not 
push them out of court, we must listen to their evidence, 
Their evidence is not given as proof, but as rational con- 
victions that lay at the very centre of our being. Science 
has not only to deal with ‘‘Nature red in tooth and 
claw,” but with a Huxley who weeps because he does not 
possess a friend’s religious experience. Feeling is passive 
experience in consciousness; and, while much of if may be 
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hallucination, its noblest and most intelligible elements, 
laying as they do at the foundations of so much of our 
sanest life, call for recognition that they also may be wit- 
nesses to help solve the riddle of the universe. 

Much of the so-called destruction of faith that we occa- 
sionally hear of to-day is really the destruction of objects 
that have wrongly become objects of faith. Although 
' the pope’s last message is to the contrary, the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is not an object for faith, but for historic 
inquiry. ‘To-day we need a new Lessing with a new 
Laocoén to teach us the limits of faith and science. 
History never hurts real faith. We are now able to trace 
with some certainty the evolution of the ideas of God and 


immortality, the two fundamental objects of faith; but- 


faith is not less strong, because we know how they came 
and grew in the human consciousness. ‘These two points 
of God and immortality may well help us to illustrate 
the attitude of faith. Haeckel’s position,—which, be it 
added, is the position of most of us when without faith,— 
as described by his earnest disciple Joseph McCabe, may 
well be given as the opposite of faith. In the universe 
he rejects the idea of an intelligent and beneficent guid- 
ance, and confesses that he fails to see any evidence for 
exempting the human mind from the general law of dis- 
solution. It is the attitude we take with regard to 
these two points that will decide whether we are true 
agnostics or men of faith. The agnostic and the man of 
faith both accept Haeckel’s statement. Yes, the man of 
faith knows all about the failure of the theistic argu- 
ments for intellectual satisfaction. He knows how hard 
it is to show that God is love. He also sees no evidence 
that will satisfy his mind that man is exempt from the gen- 
eral law of dissolution, and is immortal. With Haeckel 
he also can have, and often does have, ‘‘an abiding and 
keen consciousness of the darker side of the world proc- 
ess.”” But, while accepting all this as true, he does not 
find it to be a working theory for his life, for the realiza- 
tion of his highest ideals or instincts. He therefore thinks 
with Anselm that he needs faith in order ‘‘to understand”’ 
the riddle of the universe; and, while he might not agree 
with Augustine that ‘‘faith should precede knowledge,” 
he is one with Saint Bernard in only looking for full 
rational insight in some fuller life than the present. He 
finds that his noblest joys come from his belief in a good 
power behind phenomena; and, although he thinks with 
Herbert Spencer that this power may be ‘‘inscrutable,”’ 
he cannot think of it but as other and higher than him- 
self. He has no desire to prove that God is love or that 
we are immortal: he can dispense with proofs on such sub- 
jects. He knows that there is a mass of evidence against 
his theory of the universe; but,as He has built his house on 
a rock whose foundations go down into the secret parts 
of the earth, he is not concerned about the evidence of 
‘things seen.” With Sir Oliver Lodge he says that ‘‘a 
religious creed must always reach further into the un- 
known than science has yet explored. It must be of 
the nature of speculation, based upon ineradicable instincts 
in the human mind, and on experiences of a kind not 
easily stated and not fully realizable except by those who 
have felt them.” 

It is worth noting that the great reactions against a 
faith such as we have outlined lay in two opposite direc- 
tions. The agnosticism whose tendency is pessimism 
we have already referred to, the other is the dualism and 
credulity of the traditional religion. If you cannot 
prove that God is love, and you are unable to believe this 
by faith, you must go back to acceptance of a personal 
devil, and only when you have divided the good and evil 
between God and the devil will you have any approach 
to consistency. If you cannot prove that you are im- 
mortal, and you are unable to live for such a life by 
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faith, you must return to a special revelation granted the 
world in the resurrection of Jesus, you must deny your 
historic sense, and be willing to accept as facts things 
that possess less evidence than the reasonableness of 
faith. 

Faith refuses both of these goals. Faith believes in 
the consciousness of the man who feels that threescore 
years and ten cannot hold him, who at times asks us the 
strange, hard question whether we should know what good- 
ness was if there existed no evil. Faith says that it 
knows the cosmic process, but believes in God, knows 
things seen, but believes in things unseen and has an in- 
ward conviction of their reality. — 

“For nothing worthy proving can be proyen, 
Nor yet disproven, wherefore be thou wise, 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, — 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of faith.” 


WATERFORD, ME. 


Belief. 


See where along the grimed and stormy street 
The brown, small sparrow under Winter’s stress 
Pecks his poor food and thanks with twittering sweet,— 
Man, shall thy faith be less? 


And there where turbid waters fall apart 

From hidden depths of tangled ooze and mire, 
The tall white lily lifts its golden heart, — 

Soul, shalt not thou aspire? : 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


The Calf of the Higher Life. 


BY REV. H. H. SAUNDERSON. 


ig f 
THe MEAT WHICH PERISHETH. 


Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Ye seek me... because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled. 
Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat which is 
unto eternal life....It is the spirit that giveth life; the flesh 
profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life. Upon this many of his disciples went 
back, and walked.no more with him. Jesus said, therefore, unto 
the twelve: Would ye also go away? Simon Peter answered him, 
Master, to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal 
life.—JOuHN Vi. 

The story of Jesus feeding the multitude had been 
quickly told and had spread rapidly. Next day crowds 
came about him and began questioning him. He turned 
to them and said abruptly, ‘‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, ye seek me... because ye did eat of the loaves 
and were filled.” Then, after this rebuke, when their 
faces showed mingled surprise and shame, he added, 
with gentle persuasiveness, ‘‘Labor not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the meat which is unto eternal 
life.” Then followed questions and answers, questions 
by the carnally minded crowd, answers by the spritually 
minded Jesus. Though these people have come about 
him from the lower motives, Jesus seeks to rouse in 
them the motives of higher things. They are hoping 
for an easier way to get bread than the way of daily 
labor. Jesus opens to them a door leading into the 
life of the spirit, and seeks to allure them toward the 
higher life. In many ways he endeavors to make clear 
to them the beauties of the spirit, to lead them to hunger 
after the nourishment of the life of the spirit. Their 
questions show that to them even religion was material, 
not spiritual. E 

Finally Jesus seeks to make perfectly lucid the con- 
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trast that he sets before them. He says: ‘‘It is the 
spit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. 
The words that I speak unto you are spirit, are life.’’ 
And he succeeded in making it clear. The contrast was 
definite: the choice was direct. They had come for 
loaves, and he offered them words. They wanted not 
words, but loaves. The words were the words of eternal 
life; but they wanted the life of the body, not the life 
of the spirit. Seeing clearly the contrast, they made 
their choice; and the crowd melted away. 

Of the numerous company of the disciples many had 
followed Jesus from the hope of material gain. When 
the issue was thus clearly defined ‘‘many of the disciples 
went back and walked no more with him.” It was a 
time for choosing, and Jesus offered the choice to the 
twelve disciples. Briefly, directly, he says to them, 
““Would ye also go away?” Answering for the twelve, 
Peter says: ‘‘Master, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” They wanted just what 
the others had rejected, the words of eternal life. To 
them the call of the higher life was imperative, its appeal 
was powerful. It seemed utterly irrational in a choice 
between material things and spiritual things to choose 
the material. 

Soon there was distance between those who went 
away and those who remained, and that distance 
represented two states of mind, two qualities of spirit. 
There are people who live so close to the things that are 
merely of the earth, earthy, that the things of the spirit 
have no allurement for them. ‘They live in the tangible, 
concrete world. Their senses speak loudly: 
of the higher life is inaudible. They labor for the meat 
which perisheth: they care not for the bread of life 
even if offered freely. To live for an ideal, to seek the 
invisible is to them meaningless. The things of the 
spirit are phantasmal. On the other hand there are 
people who live so completely in the inner life that the 
material world seems but an appearance. They are 
not enticed by what the senses offer. Material gain is 
not desirable. They have no relish for what the tangible 
world offers. kare 

But most of us are not of either of these sorts of people. 
We live between these extremes. Our appetites speak 
strongly; but the voice of the spirit also makes itself 
heard. We desire material gain; but the wealth of the 
spirit makes its appeal. We are drawn by the tempta- 
tions of the tangible world; but we feel the pull of ideals, 
- leading upward, and, in time of temptation, an invisible 
hand that restrains us. The appeal of the senses is 
strong; but we are sensitive to the persuasiveness of 
invisible things and have desires after that which is 
above. 

Life is filled with the choices between that which 
makes for the higher life and that which makes for the 
lower life. Again and again Life stands before us and 
offers us the alternatives. Often the choice is between 
material gain and integrity; and a man is called upon 
to make this choice. He sees the yellow gold, tangible 
and ponderous. And he sees—with the eyes only of 
the spirit—that invisible thing, his integrity, his sense 
of right, his ideal. It is a splendid choice when he 
gives up the visible for the invisible, and goes his way 
with the quiet consciousness that he has gained by the 
_ choice. 

In many ways the call of the higher life comes to us. 
But whenever we stand where two ways divide, and 
we know that one path leads finally upward, the other 
tending downward, Life stands at the parting of the 
ways with its call to us to take the higher way. The 
opportunity for self-control, for patience, for discipline, 
for all that strengthens the spirit, that awakens the 
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life within to fuller consciousness, that leads us to a 
more confident sense of the reality of things eternal, 
is a call of the higher life. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Good out of Nazareth. 


BY REV. ABRAM WYMAN. 


Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?—JOuHN i. 46, 


After Philip had become a disciple of the Master he 
sought out his friend Nathanael, to tell him about it. 
‘““We have found him of whom Moses and the prophets 
wrote, the Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth.’? And Nathanael 
replied, ‘‘Nazareth! Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” 

The world somehow never gets over its surprise when 
good things come out of its Nazareths. They are among 
the unexpected things that, according to the proverb, may 
be expected to happen, yet we are seldom prepared for 
them. For from certain conditions we expect certain 
results: other results appear and we are surprised. 

Each has certain places, communities, surroundings, 
people, from which he expects nothing or the least; but 
from a stupid family comes a brilliant offshoot, from 
some not altogether respectable family comes a most 
honorable and honored manor woman. ‘‘Did you know 
he is of that family ?’’ is the surprised comment. Arlace 
is prolific in not much but human animals, squalor, misery, 
vice,—and, lo! one of the world’s benefactors. 

We mistake men and their abilities. The noted men 
in school and college often turn out iridescent failures, 
and sink into an obscurity equally notable: Some ‘‘dark 
horse” forges to the front. John Fiske, one of his class- 
mates once told me, was little known in college, no one 
looked on him as of the strong men of the class and col- 
lege, yet he became one of the noted men of America, 
with a more than national reputation. 

“We expect great men from ‘our common people.’’ 
A rail-splitter, a surveyor boy, shall some day be Presi- 
dent, and prove himself our greatest American,—why 
not? From our common people come statesmen, mer- 
chants, financiers, scholars, philanthropists. We are 
always expecting them, and always astonished when they 
appear. ‘The explanation of the paradox seems to be 
that, while in general we expect that sort of outcome, we 
do not in the particular cases we know. It does not 
seem likely that the common people we know will produce 
anything else than common people. It is not likely that 
this individual I know so well is going to be of the great, 
and I not distinguish any of the marks of greatness in 
him! 

So it happens that the great men of the race, not all, 
but many, shine out as unexpectedly as the meteor. Lord 
Siddhartha, the Buddha, the prince, is as unexpected as 
Lord Jesus, the Christ, the carpenter. None foreknew 
these to be the two transcendent souls of the world 
beside whom the lustre of all the other sons of God grows 
dim. It seems otherwise to us with Jesus, as we recall 
the stories that have come to cluster around his birth. 
But, if what they relate ever did happen, the memory of 
it seems to have faded before he began his life work; and 
his own family even appear surprised at the position he 
takes. Perhaps the result was less to be expected in the 
case of Buddha, for we less expect one high-born to 
feel the woes of the world, to be of the people and sym- 
pathize with them, to understand their sorrows and 
hardships. It may, perhaps, be truthfully said that both 
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Jesus and Buddha came out of conditions apparently 
little fitted to produce them. 

The same unexpected good appears not merely when we 
are mistaken in our judgment cf people, but time and 
again it shines out of an evil life. I refer not so much 
to the about-face’ in the moral realm, whereby those 
strong for evil become strong for good,—regeneration, 
reform,—I have in mind rather good in a life still largely 
depraved. A selfish man does some generous act; the 
coward on occasion shows bravery; the dishonorable 
surprise us with some gleams, even real radiance, of things 
honorable and of good report. ‘‘Conscienceless villains”’ 
show compunctions of the moral sense, and some things 
they will not do because they are mean. ‘There is many 
a good deed in a bad life where the bad alone might be 
expected, for the worst are not entirely depraved any 
more than the best are yet made perfect. 

Gossip, in the usual sense, that of personalities that are 
bad, told thoughtlessly, gleefully, maliciously, has had 
much said against it; and this sort of gossip deserves 
all that has been said. Yet, in a way, it is a safeguard 
and a purifier of society. ‘‘Mrs Grundy,” is a moral 
factor, though no credit to her; for gossip is one ex- 
pression of public sentiment. People dislike to run 
against it too pronouncedly. Fear of what people will 
say may and does keep from useful innovations. At 
the same time it guards against innovations that are 
harmful. This fear is seen in refraining from what public 
sentiment strongly condemns, and in ‘‘covering our 
tracks’”’ when we have run counter toit. It is well known 
that people going to live in a less moral community will 
frequently take up practices they would not in their old 
environment. Relieved from the censure of ‘‘Mrs. 
Grundy,” their morals, or at least their practice, deterio- 
rate. 

Poverty is everywhere recognized as evil. It is the 
effort of philanthropists to lessen it: it is the dream of 
some to abolish it. The effort of the individual is to 
escape poverty. The wiser of us perhaps desire ‘‘neither 
riches nor poverty,’’ with the mental reservation that if we 
must be tried by either let it be riches. In the struggle 
to escape poverty are produced strength of purpose, the 
ability to find or to make a way, habits of industry, self- 
dependence, and the like. When competency or wealth 
has come, then looking back we can see that the best part 
of life, our noblest accomplishment, was from this neces- 
sary struggle against poverty. For, if the strife is Honor- 
able, character is built up: indeed, that shall come if 
neither wealth nor a competency be secured. Poverty, 
even grinding poverty, is the Nazareth in which many a 
strong, noble character is nurtured. Herein lies the 


secret of why so many great men came from the poor who. 


knew the pinch of necessity. 

Toil, even drudgery, one of the accompaniments of 
poverty, produces the same results. From it come 
patience, perseverance, courage, discipline. I am what 
I am through this labor, not in spite of it. The struggle 
may imbitter: it may have this excellent result. We 
make choice of which it shall be by the spirit with which 
we meet toil and drudgery. He who conquers poverty 
and toil—who conquers through poverty and toil rather 
—is more than victor: he is the shaper of his moral 
destiny. 

Sorrow is to be shunned, fled as a pestilence, escaped 
as much as possible. Nothing has a greater power to 
imbitter life. Out of it one easily comes hard, soured, 
rebellious; yet nothing has greater power to develop 
all the tenderer side of character. ‘Through sorrow one 
learns the blessedness of friendship, to lean more ten- 
derly on human hearts. Because of the sorrows we know, 
others find a sweeter refuge in us. Nothing has perhars 
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so great power to draw us nearer to men and God. It is 
significant that the great helpers of the world have, like 
the Master, been ‘‘men of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief,” albeit, at the same time, the most of them were 
men and women.of profound happiness. Not alone did 
they have their own sorrows, their own disappointments, 
through which they learned to feel for others, but the 
sorrows of others lay heavy upon them until they could 
lighten them. 

Even from the evil and sin of the world good comes, or 
may come. It is not that these are disguised good, or 
good in the process of making, as they are sometimes said 
to be,—not unless-you take the definition very wisely. 
Good comes from sin and evil only as we conquer them in 
ourselves, and help others to overcome them, bringing 
good out of them, turning them into good, growing 
strong through the fight we put up. 

All this should teach good expectation, to despair of 
none, to give the benefit of the doubt. Who expects the 
best possible of all men will surely be deceived now and 
again. He is not so much a dupe as he who expects the 
worst of men. ‘he good expectation is better than the 
bad, because, in the first place, the person who entertains 


it is himself happier and more inclined to follow after the . 


good; in the second place, because there is nothing that 
will help so much a man who is down to rise as the knowl- 
edge that somebody believes in him. Of course, this is 
not to be a childish belief that loses all faith in humanity 
if once deceived: it is not of the sort that ignores wrong 
and evil. It is the kind that is based on a knowledge of 
the bad as well as.of the good possibilities, and yet which 
knows that there is not a Nazareth of evil conditions or 
personal character out of which good may not come. 
For the good is there, even if dormant, and may some day 
awaken into life and activity. One of the strongest in- 
fluences to bring it forth is the belief that it will come. 
Perhaps some of you can duplicate this experience: A 
man of much more than ordinary parts became the slave 
of drink: when drunk, he was a brute. Several times he 
had kicked his boy downstairs. Often his family had, 
in the middle of the night, to go to a neighbor’s for safety. 
Finally, his wife and family left him. No one could 


blame them, for they lived with him at the risk of their 


lives. As was natural the man drifted to another city. 
One friend still believed in him, and still was friendly: 
others dropped him in disgust. Through the influence of 
the friend who still clung to him the man stopped drinking: 
the last I heard about him he had not drank for about a 
year and a half. If he has permanently reformed I do 
not know. If he has, it is due to the man who still be- 
lieved in him; and those scoffers who, naturally, sat in 
the seat of the scornful and said it could not be done had 
no part in it. 

Sorrow, sin, drudgery, evil, poverty, and the rest,— 
from all of these how much of good! Are they at heart 
good, shall we say? No; good comes not from them, but 
from conquering them and making them less. They are 
to be gotten rid of as soon as possible, and the good comes 
in the effort to get rid of them. It may be they supply 
a needed discipline. There is always enough of them in 
the world for discipline. They are no more to be encour- 
aged than is the plague, because much noble character is 
generated in fighting the disease and caring for the 
stricken. They needs must come: it is wise to use 
them. We are not to say weakly that they are good; 
but, seeing them to be bad, we are yet to know that they 
may be changed from blessing to cursing, overcoming 
them. These are Nazareths from which good comes not 
forth of itself to surprise us. 
the good by our own faithfulness, or it never comes. 

In what has been said it is not meant to deny how much 


Out of them we must draw 
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good comes from good; much less to assert that the evils 
of which I have been speaking are the chief source of 
good. If wise we shall still look for the best out of our 
Jerusalems, our holy cities; good birth, good surround- 
ings, good conditions, good lives; but we should remem- 


ber the good which does come out of the despised towns . 


of Galilee. Out of the Nazareths of our lives, adverse 
circumstances, hard conditions, the evils that surround 
us, we may, if faithful, expect to win the strength of 
character that comes from conquering circumstances 
and conquering ourselves. 

NortuH Easton, Mass. 


Good News 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“What Might Have Been.” 


There is a question always open for discussion among 
the antiquarians, whether Oliver Cromwell did not book 
himself for a passage from the port of London in Eng- 
land to the port of Boston in New England. It is sup- 
posed by some very high authorities that he was one 
of the persons who was held in England by the arbitrary 
authority of King Charles I. What might have been, 
had Oliver Cromwell been permitted to establish himself 
here? In meeting a large audience at Taunton, some 
years ago on Cromwell’s birthday, I asked that those 
who were present who supposed themselves related to 
the great ‘‘Protector’ would raise their. hands. More 
than half the assembly did so. One is reminded of Lord 
Byron’s aspiration, centuries after :— 

“O’er the deep fly! 
One current to the ocean add, 


One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee.’ 


Skipping a hundred years after Cromwell, a young 
Irishman, dissatisfied as others of his nation have been 
with the conditions of Ireland, packed his few effects, 
his manuscripts, and his books in a chest, which he sent 
to Cork, that he might become a citizen of North Carolina. 
I suppose the vessel was to sail to Wilmington, NC. 
What seems to be certain is that the chest went there; 
but almost at the last moment this young poet changed 
his plan, too late to recover the chest. What a fine 
thing it would have been if we could have had him for 
the national poet in 1775 and 1776, when the infant 
nation had to satisfy itself with poets who are not now 
so well remembered as he! 

In later days, when Dr. Franklin was in Paris, he 
received a visit from an English gentleman of wealth, 
whose sympathies were entirely on the American side 
of the Revolutionary contest. He had determined to 
join the struggling colonies, and had taken passage for 
‘America for himself and his private secretary, a gentle- 
man of literary tastes. He remained in Paris long 
enough to make Franklin’s personal acquaintance, 
and to receive from Franklin for himself and his secre- 
tary letters of introduction to America. They then 
went to Bordeaux to sail. But the gentleman was 
not satisfied with his quarters on the ship, cancelled 
his engagement, and, with his secretary, returned to 
London. This secretary was named William Jones. 
He is the same to whom belongs the line famous in 
the Jones biographies. 


‘Jones teach him modesty and Greek.”’ 


As it happened, if anything happens, he is the Sir 
William Jones of the next generation who did find his 
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way to India and lived long enough to become Sir William 
Jones, because he had revealed to Europe the Sanscrit 
literature and religion. 

Jones lived long enough to have met with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Did he, perhaps? Did he talk with 
Coleridge about his own disappointment and contribute, 
perhaps, to Coleridge’s plans for Pantisocracy, which 
had enlisted, not Coleridge only, but so many of his 
friends for the colony in Pennsylvania which they meant 
to establish on the Susquehanna? And if Pantisocracy 
had established itself in Pennsylvania, just when and 
what and why would the political system of Pennsyl- 
vania be now? An old friend of mine who was well 
grounded in the history of Pennsylvania used to teach 
me that to this hour the State retains the monuments 
of enthusiastic colonists of that period, who tried their 
social experiments among her valleys. 

Such a list as this might be enlarged, almost indefinitely. 
Let us hope that among the million emigrants whom 
the year 1908 will bring over, there may be an Oliver 
Cromwell, an Oliver Goldsmith, a William Jones, a 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge and a Robert Southey. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


_ Spiritual Religion. 


If our religion is to be real and truly spiritual, it must 
be rooted and grounded in brotherly love. ‘‘He that 
hateth his brother cannot know God,” nor can he know 
man. ‘The precious Christian quality of love will open 
the eyes of our spirits to the abiding beauty of every 
human soul, to the temptations resisted as well as to 
those which have conquered, to the aspiration after 
something higher struggling like a plant in a dark dun- 
geon towards the light, to the glorious possibilities 
hidden in the being of every child of God. ‘That clear 
perception of the good concealed within our brothers 
and sisters will help us to catch some bright glimpses 
of our Father in heaven. It is human selfishness, which 
hides the true nature of God’s children, however de- 
graded they may have become by their own fault or 
the fault of others, from our sight; it is the same deep, 
deadly shadow which darkens our own perception of 
God. ‘Through brotherly love filial affection to God is 
born in human hearts, and when that sacred emotion 
has once filled our whole being, spiritual religion is 
known and loved.—Arthur W. Fox. 


Spiritual Life. 


All the sunshine does not come out of the sky; the 
best kind comes out of the heart.—Sowthern Presby- 
tervan. 

rd 

If our pathway must be strewn with disappointments 
and with sorrow, may we not regret that love hath been, 
but prefer our pain with the peace that is born of want, 
and continue to hope and trust and love.—Rudolph 
Freeman. 

Jt 

Every man bears his own burden, fights his own 
battle, walks in the path which no other feet have trodden, 
God alone knows us through and through. And he loves 
us, as Keble says, better than he knows. He has isolated 
us from all sides that he alone may have our perfect 
confidence, and that we may acquire the habit of look- 
ing to him alone for perfect sympathy. He will come 
into the solitude in which the soul dwells, and make 
the darkness bright —R. W. Dale. 
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Dedicatory Hymn.* 


Of old upon the mountain height, 
Subdued by deep and solemn awe, 

His face aglow with unknown light 
The Hebrew seer received the law. 


No maze of precedent confused 
_ The feet that first on Sinai trod; 
The primal code of Israel used 

The plain and simple will of God. 


May those who turn to this new shrine, 

Both those who teach and those who learn, 
As to a presence all divine 

Bring hearts that for God’s service burn, 


Here, as of old, upon the mount, 
The law to men shall be revealed, 
And here at learning’s christening font 
Her chosen Levites shall be sealed. 


Grant in this later day, O Lord, 
That right and law may blend in one, 
And justice show a flaming sword 
To every wrong beneath the sun. 
: —William Herbert Carruth. 


Grown-up Children. 


BY MARY ALLISON TIFFANY. 


The professor’s hair was white and not 
much of it was left on the top of his head, 
but he was down by the water skipping 
stones with the other boys. At last tired 
of the sport he climbed up the steep bank to 
where the girl was sitting, and threw him- 
self down beside her, his hands behind his 
head. 

“Well, what are you mulling over now?” 
he asked, with a kindly smile. 

The words, ‘Unless ye become as a little 
child, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven,’’ had been on her lips, but she did 
hot utter them. 

“Tt is the grown-up children that are 
worrying me,” she answered. “I wish you 
would lecture about them.” 

The professor gave a quizzical look. 
“Something autobiographical?” he asked. 

“No, not your kind,” she answered, think- 
ing her thoughts aloud, as was her wont 
when with him. “The kind I mean take 
themselves too seriously to skip stones or go 
wading.” 

The professor looked conscious. It was 
only yesterday he had been caught in the 
latter act. 

“My grown-up children have given up 
the games and toys they used to care for, 
and the mischief of it is, their appearance is 
most deceptive. 

“When they masquerade as women, they 
often wear the most beautiful clothes and 
can do their hair pompadour as well as the 
Japanese ladies, and they know the latest 
styles in fancy work and the best places for 
bargains. As for the men, well, I can’t 
describe them so easily, but they have their 
distinctive marks, too. The women talk 
more than the men, but, dear me, they never 
say anything. They skip from one subject 
to another like grasshoppers. They make 
me think of a lot of beads rattling about in 
a box with no thread to hold them together.” 

“My dear, aren’t you a little severe?” 
queried the professor. 

“Not a bit of it. You know perfectly 
well what I mean. The other day I watched 
you reading one of Chesterton’s essays, 


* For the dedication of the Law Building of the Uni- 
yersity of Kansas. 
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Suddenly a passage struck you. You 
wanted to share it with others, and to dis- 
cuss it. You turned to a group on the 
piazza, It was as if you had said, ‘Come, 
let us reason together,’ but did they reason? 
Not a bit of it.~A grown-up child never 
reasons, Some one said ‘How very queer,’ 
there was a pause, and then the theme cf 
‘those dreadful burnt rolls we had at break- 
fast’? was resumed. They have never 
learned to think, They have no- perspec- 
tive, no ideals, no past. My plan is to have 
them labelled. It would save so much time, 
and it would be easier for them, too. People 


would not disturb them by talking about 


matters above their heads. 

“Esperanto isn’t a new invention. It is 
only a prosaic lot of words put together as a 
medium of exchange for dull facts for the 
different nations. Fancy trying to write a 
sonnet or alyricin Esperanto. You couldn't 
do it. Well, the grown-up children have 
spoken a sort of Esperanto since the world 
began, and the worst of it is, the truly 
grown-ups have a bad habit of dropping into 
it too.” 

‘“‘There is one specimen of the grown-up 
child you have not mentioned,” said the 
professor, ‘‘I am referring to the charm- 
ingly pretty one who looks intelligent, and 
says very little, so that the young man she 
marries does not find her out until he tries 
to make her see what kind of a new spring 
hat goes with an income of fifteen hundred 
dollars.” 

“That is one of the very worst kind,” 
said the girl. ‘‘Now I want you to take up 
the question of the loneliness of the indi- 
vidual in your lecture. Mr. Shaler thinks 
men grow more and more lonely as they de- 
velop. I don’t agree with him. The lone- 
liest people in the world are those who have 
nothing to communicate. What does the 
savage know of what is going on in the mind 
of his mate? If she tries to make him under- 
stand how much nicer it is to go to sleep 
under the pines than to skin the deer he has 
shot, he knocks her down without waiting 
for a presentation of her side of the ques- 
tion. The grown-up child is horribly lonely, 
though he is not aware of it. All the big 
things in books, in art, in music, are shut 
out from him, ‘The more a man learns and 
experiences the more he has to give out, 
and his power of understanding the other 
person grows too. At least so it seems to 
me, in spite of Mr. Shaler. You remember 
that poem of Matthew Arnold’s in which he 
likens us to islands kept forever asunder 
by ‘the unplumb’d, salf, estranging sea.’ 
Possibly if he had been sitting here, when 
he was writing, and had noticed that bar of 
sand emerge, as the tide recedes, which con- 
nects the two islands at the mouth of the 
bay, he might have added a verse with a 
less hopeless ring in it. And even when 
there is no bar of sand, we know that a solid 
floor unites each bit of earth that rises above 
the waves. Just so human beings are united 
if they have a common basis of intelligence, 
imagination, earnestness, But as for the 
grown-up children, they are only floating 
islands. It is not possible to make a con- 
nection with them. 

“Yes, I repeat it, they ought to be labelled. 
They should all wear a tag with the words 
plainly printed, ‘Grown-up Children.’ You 
can’t think how much more amusing and 
entertaining it would make life,”’ 
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Literature. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF, AND 
OrHER Essays. London: British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association.—It makes one 
glad to be a Unitarian to read these essays. 
For there is here no uncertain sound; no 
playing fast and loose with words; no dodg- 
ing of vexed questions, When one reads Mr. 
Campbell’s New Theology, for instance, one 
hardly knows, to employ the popular slang, 
“where one is at.’ Is this the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, 7.e., Unitarianism in a 
dress that is “safe,” and also attractive, or 
has the wolf really eaten the sheep? It is 
as puzzling as Emerson’s ‘‘Brahma,” or one 
of Mr. Bellamy’s charades. But the twelve 
men [who appear in this little volume, 
heaven be praised! have no need of word- 
juggling. Like Mark Antony, they are 
“plain, blunt men”; they ‘only speak 
right on,’’ and; let us continue the quota- 
tion, “tell us that which we ourselves do 
know” (or ought to know) to be true. Here 
are twelve strong Unitarian affirmations of 


the great objects of religion; clear statements — 


as to what constitutes authority in religion; 
the knowledge of God; the Virgin Birth of 
Jesus—a most timely essay; the immortal 
life; eternal punishment. And all these 
essays are so clear and plain, that he who 
runs may read. Mr. Jacks, in his admirable 
paper on Authority, by no means accepts 
that happy-go-lucky attitude which is indi- 
cated in the motto, ‘‘Every man his own 
theologian.”” Nor yet does he feel that the 
discernment of spiritual things is a special 
religious faculty, ‘‘a gift to certain divinely 
favored individuals.” It is made up of in- 
dividual reason and conscience, enlightened 
by such knowledge as may come from those 
persons who have seemed to possess excep- 
tional illumination—as, notably, Jesus,—and 
also from the Church and the Bible. But 
such authority, instead of being opposed to 
freedom, is really joined to the truest lib- 
erty. Dr. Crothers makes a happy intro- 
duction to Unitarianism, as it were offering 
our ideas to those outside of our communion, 
who may find it “‘worth their while to look 
up the history of the Unitarian movement.” 
He modestly puts our advantages in the 
lowest terms, as Emerson says we should 
stick to the positive degree: our ideas of 
human nature, the sacredness of the moral 
law, etc., and says: Now, don’t you think 
this is something of importance to you? 
And if you should join this body of men 
and women, who hold like views with your 
own, ‘would you not be happier for their 
fellowship?” Mr. Casson states clearly and 
felicitously five principles of our liberal 


faith: the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- ° 


hood of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, Salva- 
tion by Character, and the Progress of Man- 
kind. His illustrations are peculiarly for- 
cible and appropriate. We greatly like Mr. 


Boynton’s essay on The Knowledge of. 


God. Evidently written for English readers, 
it makes a bold stand for insistence upon 
the name as well as the thing. We like to 
have the banner raised high, and the call 
clear and loud. Dr. Bellows once said that 
too much of our Unitarianism was like the 
decayed gentlewoman’s calling her wares 
at the street corner, in the feeblest of voices: 
“Apples, apples! Oh, I’m afraid some one 
will hear me!” 
not afraid lest he should be heard. He does 


Mr. Boynton is evidently 
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not care for Mr. Campbell’s New Theology, 
which is, to say the least, rather wabbly in 
its joints. “This is liberal orthodoxy, 
thinking itself clear, to a conclusion of which 
its leaders appear as yet unconscious,” Mr. 
Travers pretty thoroughly riddles the doc- 
trine of the Virgin birth of Jesus. The gos- 
pel writers ‘“‘not only contradict each other, 
but they -contradict themselves.” ‘‘The 
genealogies trace the descent of Jesus through 
Joseph, whereas the very essence of the 
story of the Virgin birth is that he had no 
earthly father.’ Probably, the story grew 
out of the fact that Gentile converts would 
not be pleased that the Messiahship of Jesus 
came by virtue of his descent through Jo- 
seph from David. No, Jesus is a real man, 
not, however, that sad phrase, a mere man, 
Before we say that, we must have sounded 
all the heights and depths of humanity. 
‘These and other essays by Theodore Parker, 
Stopford Brooke, and Brooke Herford, 
answer the old, old question, .What do 
Unitarians believe? with such a strong, 
clear utterance, that no one can longer say 
that we are not provided with a bold and 
most affirmative faith, or that we are not 
summoned to a most definite contest, 


Tue DEITy OF JESUS CHRIST ACCORDING 
TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. By Rev. 5. W. 
Pratt, D.D. Philadelphia: The Sunday- 
school Times Company.—Dr. Pratt says 
that this is ‘an inductive study of the Gospel 
of John,” by which will be proved the Deity 
of Jesus. Undoubtedly, induction is the 
method of modern science, and, as such, we 
have great respect forit. But we remember 
Macaulay’s famous passage in his essay on 
Bacon, affirming that induction had been in 
the world long before Bacon, and that a 
~ plain man who had never heard of the 
Novum Organum might discover that 
mince pies had not agreed with him, without 
the assistance of that method. And there 
are facts and facts. For instance, Dr. Pratt 
waives the matter of the authorship-of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the date and place of 
writing, as having no importance in this 
inquiry. Some of us feel that the reverse 
is true, ‘‘The word oun, ‘therefore,’ occurs 
one hundred and ninety-three times in this 
Gospel, showing that the book is one 
linked, cumulative argument for the Deity 
of Jesus.’ We remember an admirable 
sermon by Dr. Andrew Peabody on the 
single word ‘‘therefore,” but, all the same, 
perhaps Dr, Pratt claims too much, Nor 
do we think that the special feature of the 
Fourth Gospel—its ‘‘best holt,” as we Yan- 
kees (are supposed to) say—is that it is ‘“‘a 
logical Gospel.” It is wonderful, beautiful, 
full of a high and poetic philosophy—what 
our own Dr. Sears happily called ‘The 
Heart of Christ.’ But certainly its logic 
never struck us as of paramount value. 
Again, the doctrine of the Trinity is ‘‘a 
Bible doctrine alone’”—a short study of 
comparative religions would explode this 
statement! “Man could not have con- 
ceived it.”’ On the contrary, Unitarians feel 
that it was simply man’s love of mystery, 
his fondness for hair-splitting with words, 
that led to the promulgation of the doc- 
trine in a post-Apostolic age, notably in the 
over-subtlety of the Athanasian Creed, where 
Jesus is described as being ‘‘of the same 
substance with the Father.” With this, 
we may say, the unknown author of the 
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prologue to the Fourth Gospel, with his 
strong Greek tendencies, unconsciously joined 
hands, for the fashioning of that most un- 
fortunate dogma which apparently never 
entered into the mind of Jesus himself. 


THE GREATER ENGLISH POETS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By William Morton 
Payne. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2 net.—Mr, Payne’s position as a critic 
is unquestioned, and his estimates in the 
Dial have always carried with them a seal 
of literary conscience and keen-sighted, 
thoughtful judgment. His present volume, 
based on a course of lectures given at the 
Universities of Wisconsin, Kansas, and Chi- 
cago, was written not so much to discuss 
the twelve men, who stand as the greater 
English poets of the last century, in their 
character of poetic artists, as to present 
their relations to the world of thought and 
action. Mr. Payne is here concerned mainly 
with the intellectual sympathies and philo- 
sophical convictions of his poets rather than 
with literary analysis and personal charac- 
terization, He is as successful when he 
quotes as when he sets forth his well-reasoned 
opinions, He knows thoroughly the poets 
of whom he writes. He knows, too, better 
than most men, their general relation to the 
noble procession of English writers and the 
quality of their successors; and naturally 
he takes no limited, partial views of their 
influence. ‘The style is clear, and the essays 
ate always thoughtful,- dignified, and un- 
usually interesting. 


PLEASURES OF LITERATURE. By Robert 
Aris Willmott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—Willmott is numbered by Cranstoun 
Metcalfe, who writes the introduction to this 
reprinted edition of his essays, among those 
writers of books who are read by somebody 
forever, and surely the vitality of his thought, 
the astonishing modernity of his literary 
advice, the enthusiasm of his enjoyment, and 
the rich, epigrammatic style ought to make 
his name, thus introduced to twentieth-cen- 
tury readers, better known than it has been 
hitherto. Robert Willmott was born al- 
most a century ago. He was one of the 
brilliant men who first saw the light in 1809, 
a year remarkable for its great names. The 
present volume, the only one which will not 
fail of remembrance, was published in 1851, 
went into five editions during the author’s 
life, which ended in 1863, and no less than 
five editions were also published in Ger- 
many before 1858. The book is a tribute 
to the pleasures of literature as belonging to 
the dignified efforts of the mind, ‘‘to the 
imagination that embellishes life and the 
philosophy that ennobles it.” 


ADDRESSES FROM A GLASGOW PULPIT.. By 
Rey. G. H. Morrison, M.A. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.—The title, 
The Wings of the Morning, was given to 
this book before it was known that a work 
of fiction with the same title had been issued. 
The title suggests the purpose of the author 
which was to take the grim facts of life, 
and, also, what by liberal Christians are 
regarded as the equally grim facts of ortho- 
dox theology, and bathe them in that light 
of nature and revelation which is universal. 
These were Sunday evening addresses in- 
tended to make their appeal to an audience 
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not especially interested in the church and 
its doctrines. There is a happy mingling of 
genial thought with doctrinal teaching, and 
it is pleasant to see how the light of modern- 
ism, freely accepted by such a thinker, has 
caused many of the old dismal shadows to 
flee away. We can imagine the eagerness 
with which these sidelights of nature were 
welcomed by a Scotch audience to which 
formerly the terrors of the law would have 
been denounced with sad-hearted severity. 


Magazines. 


The leading article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for March, and the one which will probably 
be most discussed, is ‘‘Why American 
Mothers Fail,” by Anna A. Rogers, That 
girls are not taught the dignity of mother- 
hood and boys are not taught citizenship 
is the thesis developed with force and frank- 
ness. Mrs, Rogers believes that the average 
mother gives too much time to her child up 
to the fourth year and thereafter up to its 
tenth year too little. If this is true, the 
distinct loss to both mother and child can 
never be made up. Kenyon Cox, who 
writes on Augustus Saint-Gaudens, is a New 
York art critic and portrait painter. Prof. 
F. W. Taussig has an article on ‘‘Sugar.” 
Leo R. Lewis supports the automatic piano- 
player. He is a teacher of music in Tufts 
College, and speaks from actual class-room 
experience. He claims that the mechanical 
‘‘canned music’”’ apparatus is not an offence 
against art. Alice Brown continues her 
novel ‘‘Rose MacLeod,” and Edith Whar- 
ton’s third instalment of ‘‘A Second Motor 
Flight through France” is presented, Henry 
Helm Clayton describes ‘‘A Record-break- 
ing Balloon Voyage.” William Garrott 
Brown has an article on ‘‘Prophetic Voices 
about America,” and Irving Babbitt of Har- 
vard College has an essay “On Being 
Original.’ Edwin D. Mead writes of Eng- 
land and Germany, and Charles W. Hodell 
contributes a most interesting article on 
‘‘Browning’s Old Yellow Book,” with its 
story of Pompilia and Caponsacchi. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson gives a few personal 
letters of interesting reminiscence of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. ‘The short stories are by 
Robert Herrick and Ellen Paine Huling. 


Books Received. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Elimination of the Tramp. By Edmond Kelly, M A,, 
F.G.S. $1 net. 
The Solar System. By Charles Lane Poor. $2 net. 
The Sphere of Religion. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, 
Ph.D. $1.75 net. 
The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus 


Christ. By Kirsopp Lake, M.A. $1.50 net. 
The Apologetic of the New Testament. By E. F. Scott, 
M.A. $1.50 net. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
The Son of Man, a Sacred Cantata. By Harvey B. Gaul. 
Salve Maria. Song. By Eduardo Marzo. 
Christ the Lord is Risen To-day. Easter Carol. By 
Frank Moore Jeffery. 
The Resurrection Morn. Easter Anthem. By H. W. 
Ruffner. 
Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby. Quartette for male voices. 
By Pease Dressler. 
By 


Kiss Me Quick and Go. 
Buckley and Dressler. 

Keep Away from the Girls. Quartette for male voices, 

By Cyril Fox. 


Hater Carols, Annual No. 40. By Jos. Mosenthal and 

others. 

Ss Flakes. Mazurka. Arranged by William D 

Montack March. By Frank H. ee ryeaist- 

O Morning Land! Song. By E. M. Phelps. 

Rew | bas Me down to Sleep. Song. By A. D. 
albridge. 

The Gate of Life. Song. By Arthur F. M. Custance. 


Quartette for male voices. 
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A Bed-time Prayer for Little Ones. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


As gently fall the shades of night, 
We lay us down in peace to sleep; 

O Father, till the morning light 
Thy loving watch above us keep. 


The Upper Enders and the Lower 
Enders. 


BY FRANCES C DELANO. 


Once a beautiful island was given to 
some children. It was covered with trees 
and flowers, there were interesting animals 
all about, and underneath the grass and in 
the streams, were treasures which the giver 
of the island had hidden away as a kind of 
joyful surprise for the children. There was 
always something interesting going on around 
this island. The most wonderful thing of 
all was the appearance and disappearance 
of a great round, bright thing which came 
up out of the’sea almost every day and went 
back into it again. The sky and the sea 
made splendid preparations for its coming 
and celebrated its departure with great mag- 
nificence. Quite naturally the children 
regarded this bright thing with a great deal 
of awe. ‘There were other wonderful things 
to be seen from this island; little twinkling 
eyes that looked at the children after the 
bright thing had departed, and great dark 
things that moved fast across the sky. Out 
of them came little sparkling things which 
dropped into the brooks and made them 
dance, ‘There was no end to the strange 
and interesting things that happened on 
this island from day to day and from year to 
year. ; : 

Of course the children on the island dif- 
fered from each other the same as children 
do everywhere. Some were quick and some 
were slow; some were interested in what 
was going on over their heads, and others 
preferred to watch the curious things under 
their feet. ‘There was one thing, however, 
in which they were all just alike. They all 
got hungry about once in so often, and, as 
they had to get their food out of the sea, 
they were kept busy most of the time and 
happy all of the time. 

One day one of the boys happened to 
observe a grasshopper sitting on a stick 
which was floating in the water, and he said 
to himself, ‘‘Now, if a grasshopper can float 
on a little stick, why can’t I float on a big 
stick? If I could float on a big stick, I 
could spear big fish.” This was the begin- 
ning of the first raft that was built on the 
island, and the beginning of a great many 
other things besides. 

You should have seen how astonished the 
children were one day when they saw this 
boy sitting on his raft as comfortably as any 
grasshopper, and guiding it all up and down 
the shore. ‘They were still more astonished 
when the boy came floating home one day 
with his raft loaded with big fish. 

“Give us some,” cried the children. ‘ 

“All right,” said the boy. “If you will 
help me build another raft, I’ll go halves 
with you.” } é 

The boys were delighted with this arrange- 
ment, for they wanted the fish, and they 
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were eager to learn how rafts were made. 
So they all set joyfully to work. Mean- 
while, the owner of the first raft brought in 
big fish and gave to the boys who were work- 
ing on his second raft; and, when that was 
done, he said, ‘‘Now, I’ll let you take my 
new raft if you'll give me half the fish you 
bring in.” And the boys were glad enough 
to try their luck spearing big fish on the new 
raft. 

Now, of course, it wasn’t in the nature of 
things for the boys not to want rafts of their 
own; and, in the course of time, there were 
quite a number of rafts on the island and 
loads of big fish were brought in every day. 
About this time some boys discovered how 
to make salt out of salt water, and some 
others found out that fish dried in the sun 
and salted down would keep a long time, 
particularly if they had-a place to keep them 
in. 

Now all these discoveries, and many more, 
were made by the boys who lived at the 
upper end of the island. Probably the first 
bright boy sharpened the wits of all the 
other boys round about. Bright ideas get 
into the air some way, and boys seem to 
catch them as easily as they catch measles, 
Well, it was the upper enders who caught 
the bright ideas; and, while they were build- 
ing rafts and cabins and salting down their 
fish, the lower enders were still spearing 
little fish from the shore. 

In the course of time it so happened that 
the upper enders had more schemes on foot 
than they could well manage, so they said: 
“Let's get the lower enders to come up and 
cut our trees and build us a cabin for our 
fish and a company raft. We'll pay them 
in fish, and tell them how to build cabins 
and things besides.” 

This proposition came just in the nick of 
time to the lower enders; for fish was scarce 
in shore, and the boys were getting rather 
lean and hungry. You can easily imagine 
with what good will they set to work felling 
trees. It wasn’t an easy job either; for 
there was nothing but stone wedges and 
clubs to work with. But what did the 
lower enders care? Work was the same as 
play in those days, and weren’t they sure of 
plenty of fish after each day’s work? Well, 
the boys were happy on this island, I as- 
sure you, and they whistled and joked over 
their work; and, as soon as one job was 
finished, some upper ender would be sure to 
have a bright idea come to him, and then 
there’d be another scheme set on foot. 

The greatest scheme of all was the boat- 
building scheme. A boy who had ventured 
out too far on his raft, and had come within 
one of being swamped, was the one who 
thought of it. He had seen another island, 
too, and, of course, he couldn’t rest easy 
until he’d paid it a visit. 

At first this boy had a hard time persuad- 
ing the other boys to believe in anything 
but rafts; but he talked and talked, and, at 
last, more for the sake of getting rid of this 
crank, as they called him, they promised to 
give half their year’s catch to see the thing 
through. : 

Well, the boys got interested in the boat 
and before it was ready for the water they 
had spent their whole year’s catch, and you 
never saw such anxious boys as they were 
after the boat had actually gone off on its 
first trip. When they thought it was about 
time for it to return they couldn’t sleep er 
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were so excited, For several nights they 
sat on the shore all night and told ghost 
stories and joked and made believe they 
didn’t care whether the boat ever came hack 
or not, “They looked like old men just the 
same when the boat did return; for it came 
back loaded with milk and honey and all 
sorts of fine things. 

The boat company’s fortunes were made 
now, and the fortunes of the whole island 
for that matter; for the company took to 
building more boats and bigger cabins and 
they got the lower enders to help, and they 
paid them in big fish and tropical fruits. 
“The company’Jaid out a fine playground, 
too, for the use of the island;. for it goes 
without saying that by this time they were 
very fond and proud of their island, And 
well they might be. It had got to be a very 
famous island, and people from other islands, 
who found it hard to get enough to eat, 
came and settled on it. 

Now, there wouldn’t have been any story 
about this island, and everybody would 
have lived happy if the wrong boy hadn’t 
discovered how to make a hatchet. This 
discovery turned the whole island upside 
down, so to speak. One boy with a hatchet 
is equal to a dozen boys with stone wedges, 
and, of course, every boy on the island 
wanted a hatchet. But the boy who made 
the first hatchet was a shrewd one, or he 
thought he was. He got up a big fish dinner 
down on the shore behind a large rock, and 
he asked a half dozen of the boys to come 
down. When they had all eaten what they 
could and were lying round on the sand, the 
shrewd boy said, “Look here, fellers, stone 
wedges must go; hatchets are the things, 
and they are made of iron. Now, see here, 
if we buy up the iron we control the hatchets 
—see?’”? The boys saw, and that was the 
beginning of the great iron company and the 
beginning of trouble. 

In the course of time, by fair means and 
by foul, this iron company got possession of 
half the island. They had boats carrying 
their hatchets to all the islands far and near. 
Of course when a few boys own almost 
everything, some boys can’t have anything, 
If you don’t have anything—if you have to 
go hungry and cold, you are pretty apt to 
get unreasonable, and small blame to- you. 
This was what happened to the lower enders 
on this island. ‘They saw the upper enders 
riding about in their boats and eating big 
fish, to say nothing of milk and honey, and 
they declared it wasn’t fair. Instead of 
putting the blame on the iron company, 
however, they were stupid enough to blame 
all the upper enders in a body. They forgot 
how the salt fish company and the boat 
building company had risked their ‘‘catch” 
a great many times, and how these boys had 
spent their nights down on the shore telling 
ghost stories to keep their spirits up while 
they, the lower enders, had had their good 
day’s work and their good fish dinners right 
along, and had gone to bed every night and 
slept all,;night. These lower enders forgot 
all this, and they couldn’t seem to reason 
back either, and see that if it hadn’t been 
for the upper enders the lower enders might, 
for aught they knew, still be spearing fish 
from the shore. 

Well, you know when boys have a griey- 
ance they have a way of getting together 
and talking pretty fast and very loud, and, 
of course, they are apt to say some foolish 
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things, and, what is worse, they are apt to 
think foolish things. Seeing the iron com- 
pany boys sitting in their boats doing noth- 
ing, the lower enders got it into their heads 
that the boys who had to work were the 
ones who were ‘“‘left.’’ And when they saw 
the upper enders eating tropical fruits, they 
began to think that good salt fish and pota- 
toes were very poor eating. So things went 
from bad to worse. 

The salt fish boys and the boat company 
boys, the backbone boys of the island, tried 
to reason with the lower enders; and they 
had more than one hand-to-hand fight with 
the iron company boys, but they couldn’t 
seem to mend matters much. The iron 
company boys sailed about as usual and 
tried to think they were having a good time, 
and the lower enders got together and 
talked, and thought they knew what they 
‘were talking about. After a while the lower 
enders got to throwing rocks at the upper 
enders, and the upper enders dodged them 
when they could, and when they couldn’t 
they got hit. What would have been the 
outcome of all this bickering if the island 
hadn’t broken from its moorings, I’m sure I 
don’t know. 

It was in the night that it happened. Al- 
most everybody was asleep save a few iron 
company boys who were having a spread. 
Suddenly the island just slipped off its 
foundation (probably it was one of those 
floating islands the geologists tell us about) 
and went floating calmly out to sea. Such 
a scene as there was then! Everybody ran 
to the shore, but the moving island had 
made such a commotion in the water that 
the boats had been sucked under and de- 
stroyed, When the boys realized the full 
extent of the calamity they looked into each 
other’s faces, and, for a while, not a word 
was said. The backbone boys were the 
first to speak. ‘They had run a great many 
risks, you know, and so were somewhat pre- 
pared for emergencies. 

“We've salt fish enough to last a week,’ 
said one. 

“T guess we can gather in enough pota- 
toes to keep us a while!’’ declared another 

“By the time we’re out of everything 
we'll probably butt into something,’ spoke 
up a third, trying to speak in a careless tone, 
but not succeeding very well. 

The iron company boys showed the white 
feather at once. Rather than live on salt 
fish for a whole week some of them ran and 
jumped overboard. Some of the lower 
enders also lost their heads, and tried to 
steal the fish so they needn’t starve. After 
those boys were caught and tied up, the 
island was rid of its worst elements. 

The rest of the boys met together on the 
big playground, and, I assure you, no one 
felt any inclination to throw stones at any- 
body else. On thecontrary, in the morning, 
when the salt fish and potatoes were passed 
round the lower enders refused to take their 
full share. ‘‘No,” they said, “give it to the 
upper enders, they’ll find it hard pickings 
enough, we’re used to this sort of thing.” 
But the upper enders, particularly the iron 
company boys, declared they’d had all they 
could eat all their lives, and now they’d 
share even or know the reason why. ‘The 
backbone boys, who were distributing the 
fish and potatoes, couldn’t help smiling to 
save them. “It’s a queer world we’re in,” 
saidone, “Yesterday everybody was throw- 
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ing rocks, and to-day every last one of them 
is ready to divy up on his fish. Same boys, 
too, no better, no worse.” 

“Now, look here,” said one of the biggest 
of the backbone boys, “‘this is the last bit 
of salt fish you’ll get till you’ve promised 
one thing: when this island gets anchored, 
every last one of you has got to meet on this 
playground once in so often and talk things 
over. Do you promise?” 

“We promise,” they all shouted, and they 
kept their promise For the island did get 
anchored. 


The Princess goes to Ride. 


The Princess went to ride 

On a terrible Dragon, high and wide; 

But she slipped about from side to side 

(For she’d never learned to ride astride); 
So: 
When the Dragon reached his lair, 
And turned to eat her—she wasn’t there. 


The little Princess went for a sail 
On the back of a pointed and slippery whale, 
But his head grew so small as it got toward his tail 
That she slid off behind in his long white trail; 

So: 

The whale sailed on in spray and in foam, 

And the little Princess hurried home. 


The little Princess took a balloon 
And started up to visit the Moon; 
She found that the edges curved up like a spoon, 
And she curled up inside like a little cocoon; 
So: 
Since she couldn’t fall over and couldn’t tip out, 
I think she is living there still, no doubt. 
—Margaret Beauchamp, in Good Housekeeping. 


Katie: Sheep Dog. 


Nine thousand feet up on a Colorado mesa 
was where I met Katie the sheep dog. While 
I was chatting with her master, and she 
peacefully dozed, a party of sheep decided 
that they would start out exploring, 

The herder saw and stood up. “Hi!” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Where you going? You'd better 
turn back there!” 

The band stopped short and gazed at him. 
They plainly hesitated. Then the old ewe 
which was leading gave a defiant shake of 
her head, whereupon, followed by the others, 
she impudently moved on. 

“Katie,’’ said the herder softly, ‘‘do you 
see those sheep, and what they’re doing? 
so after them, Katie. Turn them back. 
Show them what’s what.” 

Away sped Katie, with all her might, 
straight for the errant band; and in the 
time that it takes for the telling she had 
launched herself in front of the band. ‘The 
very sound of her crashing through the brush 
had made them stop,—they suspected 
what was about to happen. ‘Then, at first 
glimpse of her, in a panic they wheeled 
like a cavalry squad and rushed for the 
main herd. Across their heels darted Katie, 
back and forth. One little lamb must 
have lost its wits, for it insisted upon running 
in the wrong direction. Katie made after 
it. She tried to turn it right; but it was 
as obstinate as any pig; until finally, exas- 
perated, Katie seized it by the nape of the 
neck and gave a good nip, Then Katie 
looked back at us. 

The herder raised high his right arm, as 
signal for her to cease, Then he brought 
his arm down, and briskly slapped his thigh. 
Katie understood. 

When the sheep were grazing too far up 
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the valley, or were getting too scattered, 
away out of sight, he would send Katie to 
turn them and round them up. “Here, 
Katie!” he would say, waking her in- 
stantly. He would wave his arm, indicat- 
ing the direction, ‘‘Go way round them, 
Katie,—way round!” 

Off would dash Katie in a headlong run, 
disappearing amid the timber or round a hill. 
But all along her course we would see the 
sheep scuttling in from outlying points,— 
twos and threes and eights and tens of 


|them, old and young,—until the herd was 


compact once more. Presently, perhaps 
opposite to us, there would be Katie, standing 
and gazing for further instructions. The 
herder would slap his thigh and signal her 
in. 

One might talk to Katie just as to a human 
being. ‘Now, Katie,” would instruct the 
herder, ‘‘I want you to herd the sheep from 
that rim rock yonder to the timber. Don’t’ 
let them stray outside.” 

Yes, Katie understood. She sat and 
watched the sheep. The herder went to 
sleep. Katie made an occasional circuit, 
and if any sheep were found beyond the 
rim rock, or in the timber, they were sent 
scurrying back. 

Or the herder would say, ‘‘Katie, there’s 
a lamb there I want to catch; but we'll 
let the ewe alone.” 

Once Katie knew which lamb it was, she 
would pay attention to no other, nor would 
she pay attention to its mother the ewe. 
That one lamb, in a bunch of a thousand 
other lambs, she would stick to unerringly, 
until with her assistance the herder had 
caught it, 

But how he loved her! They were alone 
together, in the sage brush by day and in the 
tent by night, out there on the great Western 
range. He fed her the best that his menu 
produced./ He talked to her, and she to him. 
And he put his arms about her silky neck 
and kissed her, and she kissed him back. 

“Why don’t you have another dog to help 
her?” I asked once, when: she was par- 
ticularly footsore at the close of a hard day. 

“No,” he replied. ‘‘We sheep herders 
have a saying, ‘One dog is a good dog; two 
dogs are half a dog; three dogs are no dog 
at all.’ Katie and I can do the work: can’t 
we, Katie?” 

And Katie laid her head in his lap.—Edwin 
L., in Sunday Magazine. 


“Mamma,” said four-year old Fred, as he 
came running in one cold winter day, “I 
asked uncle how cold winter was up to his 
house, and he said it was twenty-three inches 
below zero.””—Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Birth and Death. 


BY A. R. MCALPINE. 


The angel Life with infant child 
Before the August Presence bows, 
The while the quick’ning breath of God 
With living soul the babe endows, 
Divinest of the Mysteries. 


The angel Death with folded wing 
Keeps guard above the churchyard sod. 
“Alas,” he mourns, ‘‘my prize is dust, 
The living soul is safe with God. 
How barren are my victories!” 


The New Montana. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Ls 

“Do you think‘it is worth“while for™us to 
establish a mission at Butte?” 

“* No,”” 

“Do you think it worth while for you to 
stop there and preach for a few Sundays?” 

“‘No, I doubt whether I could get a hear- 
ing. Besides its only a temporary mining 
camp.” 

This is the substance of a conversation 
which took place between Secretary Reynolds 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
the writer of this article in the spring of 
1890. In the year before I had been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
and visited Butte on the way East from 
Spokane, and, although I knew something 
of the lawless, dare-devil life of Rocky 
Mountain camps, I was hardly prepared 
for the open, good-natured, shameless sort 
which prevailed in Butte. The town was 
made up of modern shacks, saloons, dance 
houses, a few good brick buildings, dump- 
piles and derricks. It was bleak, unkempt, 
disorganized,—reckless to the last degree. 

What the railroads thought of it was 
shown by the Northern Pacific passing 
through Helena with its main line, while the 
Union Pacific (Oregon Short Line division) 
was satisfied with a joint connection taking 
in Silver Bow, Anaconda, and Butte. The 
Great Northern was not then built even to 
Spokane, and of course there was no thought 
of such roads as the Burlington or the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

How is it to-day? 

One can travel comfortably on a through 
Pullman from Salt Lake City (Union Pacific 
system) to Butte, or he can select the North- 
ern Pacific, from the East, which has changed 
its through route so as to include Butte, or 
he can come from Minneapolis direct to Butte 
via the Great Northern, or from Omaha 
by way of Billings on the Burlington. The 
tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul are already in Butte which, with this 
last addition, can now claim five powerful 
railway companies. Stepping out from a 
Northern Pacific train, one sees in place of 
the former disgraceful depot a long, well- 
planned, brick station, comfortable and even 
beautiful; he sees electric cars that come and 
go over very fairly paved streets; he sees, as 
he approaches the centre of the town, six and 
eight story stone and brick buildings, good 
sidewalks, tasty stores with fine plate-glass 
windows,—in short, a well-built, busy, orderly 
shopping district comparing well with the 
shopping district of any town east of 
Chicago, say of fifty thousand population. 
Perhaps, if the traveller is keen-sighted, he 
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may see more'saloons than‘he ought, and yet 
I am not sure whether any more, proportion- 
ally, than in Pueblo or Pittsburg; if he pur- 
sue his walk along the steep up-grades or 
down the sharp inclines he comes very soon 
to ‘‘shanty town’; but, then, sections of 
Pittsburg and even South Boston are just 
as miserable and uninviting. What makes 
Butte all the more temporary in appearance 
and disorganized in character are the great 
dump heaps of the mines, and the waste and 
débris that is all around, in gullies, lanes, 
and what, for courtesy, we must call streets. 

It is not, however, a temporary “camp,” 
of that I am now convinced, but a permanent 
town which will take on more and more the 
aspects of civilization further East. I was 
a poor prophet in 1889, and yet, perhaps, 
if mining conditions to-day were what they 
were then, if low-grade ore cost as much for 
treatment in 1908 as in 1888, if there were 
no more opportunities to use copper in the 
industries to-day than then, if trolley cars 
were still unknown, well, perhaps my predic- 
tion about Butte’s ephemeral character might 
have proven true; but, ah! there’s the diffi- 
culty in all prophecy, the unknown elements 
which enter-into them. Why speculate on 
what might or might not have been? What 
is had better be taken into consideration, 
and Butte very much is: it’s here, Let the 
reader consider these few figures and their 
significance. The world’s production of 
copper is 585,000 long tons. The United 
States produces three-fifths of this, as fol- 
lows :— 


Montana 272,555,000 pounds 
Michigan 192,400,000 es 
Arizona . ; 147,648,000 o 
The other States . 85,434,000 ee 
698,037,000 ce 


The United States, it is thus seen, pro- 
duces a little more than half the copper of 
the world, and Montana (which practically 
means Butte) furnishes 40 per cent. of this 
amount. I cannot, of course, vouch for the 
truth of the statements I heard, some of 
these statements made by responsible officers 
of the Amalgamated, but if what they tell 
me is true, then the mines here and there 
have only been superficially worked, and the 
shafts can be sunk to far lower levels where 
there is greater richness. It isa very modest 
statement to say that for the next twenty 
years the copper mines of Butte can keep 
employed as many miners as are now at work, 
and by that time the great increase in Mon- 
tana’s agricultural wealth, with the natural 
growth of population, will necessitate a mar- 
ket town of large size just about where 
Butte is now located, so then we may safely 
assume the permanency of the town and its 
steady increase in commercial importance. 

What of our cause there? Have we a 
Unitarian church? 

I am glad to be able to answer emphati- 
cally, Yes, anda church very much alive and 
at work. 

Imagine in such a place as Butte picking 
up ‘An Outline of Study,” which includes 
the poetry of Walt Whitman, the essays of 
Thoreau, selections from Matthew Arnold, 
and the poetry of George Eliot! You in 
New England, who pride yourself on Brown- 
ing Societies and Women’s Clubs, take this 
analysis of ‘‘Armgart’”’ (George Eliot’s poem): 
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doctrine of woman’s sphere. Are the two 
views essentially antagonistic? Describe 
and discuss the different types of ambition 
portrayed. Which in your opinion repre- 
sents the author’s doctrine? State in your 
own words the substance of Walpurga’s 
reproof. Was it just, kind, wise? Do you 
agree that ‘true vision comes only with sor- 
row,’ that ‘love finds the need it fills,’ that 
we must bury our dead joys and live above 
them with a living world?” I said to our 
minister, Rev. Lewis J. Duncan, from whose 
“Outline” for 1907 I have quoted, “But 
you don’t mean to tell me that you can get 
together any considerable number of people 
here in Butte to take up such serious study 
of the great English writers?’ 

“T not only mean to tell you so,” was his 
answer, “but the people who come together 
under my direction are interested, and dis- 
cuss intelligently these poems and essays.’” 

“But after an evening or two don’t you 
find your class dwindling?” 

“No,’’ 

“Can you hold the members through the 
season ?” 

“Yes, they like to come and the average of 
attendance is high.” 

I;mused_over this for some time, wonder- 
ingin my own mind how many people in 
Boston I could get to my own church for 
such serious study. 

“What are you going to take up this 
season?” I inquired. 

“Twenty conversational lessons on Emer- 
son’s ‘Essays,’ on Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ and 
on Ibsen’s ‘Brand’ and “Peer Gynt.’” 

“Well, I wish you success,”’ was all I could 
reply. ‘‘Perhaps Edward Howard Griggs 
could duplicate your method in one of our 
Boston churches, but I doubt the ability of 
any of the rest of us,” 

Through such courses and study classes 
Mr. Duncan is making our Unitarian church 
a centre of sweetness and light. The day 
following this conversation, a teacher at the 
high school spoke with discriminating praise 
of Mr. Duncan’s valuable literary work, and 
I noticed, on the evening I lectured at the 
church, the unusual number of thoughtful 
people present, lawyers, intelligent workmen, 
but particularly the teachers. Mr, Duncan 
is a teacher to teachers, and thus he sheds his 
influence far beyond the limited circle of his 
own church. 

That church, a few words concerning it: — 

Sometimes by a happy stroke, or by an 
inspired suggestion, we Unitarians do just 
the right thing. Well, we have done just 
the right thing in Butte. A denominational 
policy must be relative, 7.e., it must fit the 
time and place. Our cause, housed in Butte 
in a Gothic church, interpreted by surpliced 
choir and liturgy, would be almost ridic- 
ulous, because it would be so ill-fitting. In- 
dependent of every other consideration the 
cost of maintenance would be so great as 
soon to become an unbearable burden. 
These young people into whose faces I looked 
on the evening of my lecture want a central 
home, a social meeting-place, an open 
church, cosey, comfortable, properly warmed 
and lighted and in every way inviting. 
Well, they have it in the Unitarian house, or 
shall I say Unitarian mansion? For our 
church is a mansion conveniently located, 
admirable in its fittings, well built, and thor- 
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of my arrival in Butte, I walked in the di- 
rection where I was told I would find the 
church, When I came to a particular corner, 
I saw a large and rather pretentious mansion 
which, from a description, I knew to be the 
home of a certain United States Senator from 
Montana. Crossing the street, my eye at- 
tracted by a sign, I read ‘‘ Unitarian Church,” 
and, as my gaze wandered beyond the fine 
lawn and stone coping, I saw a house of 
good size located somewhat back from the 
sidewalk. Passing up the steps and ringing 
the bell, though the doors were open, I was 
ushered upstairs to the living-rooms and 
study, the home part occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan. The lower part of the house 
had consisted of a series of rooms. By 
taking out the partitions nearly all of the 
ground floor has been made into one large 
room or hall, a platform, pulpit, and piano 
at one end, and portable seats occupying most 
of the floor space. The light coming through 
the stained glass of a semi-circular bay win- 
dow helps to produce just the right effect, 
and adds to the impression conveyed of a 
pleasant, yet dignified auditorium. Speaking 
in that same auditorium to perhaps nearly 
a hundred people (an admission fee of fifty 
cents being charged), I found the space ample, 
a sense of nearness and intimacy being given 
which was of great help to the speaker. 
Perhaps with some exterior modifications, 
I see no reason why, in newer places where 
our cause is weak, such church homes, hous- 
ing the minister and his family, should not 
be built. When outgrown, such a building 
can easily be sold for a dwelling-place, where 
now we find it difficult to sell a conventional 
church property, and while it is in use, it has 
the advantages of comfort, cosiness, economy ; 
and, surely, with taste, the auditorium, 
or grouped parlors, can be made beautiful, 
even suggestively ecclesiastical, if that is 
thought necessary. 

There is much in the present economic 
and industrial conditions of Butte, or has 
been, to make a man of.sensitive conscience 
mad, yes, downright angry. He feels, I 
presume, as did Jesus when he overturned the 
money changers’ tables, and, whip in hand, 
drove from the Temple the dove sellers 
and merchants. I can understand the feel- 
ing. Many of the incidents related by 

‘reliable persons of the venality of the courts, 

of the open buying of votes, of the whole- 
sale stealing of the people’s rights, of fraud 
and chicanery connected with the manage- 
ment of the mines and their speculative 
uses may be grossly exaggerated. Deduct 
as much as you please from what you hear, 
you still canyot help but see, and your in- 
dignation mounts in spite of you into a 
righteous wrath. Iam told that Mr. Duncan 
preaches some “hard” sermons; that he is 
against “the existing order’’ (I should say 
disorder); that at times he rants social- 
istically, and says, ‘“‘Conditions must be 
changed.” 

Let no one, sitting in a quiet cosey New 
England study, feel shocked. Let him open 
his Bible and read of the terms used by the 
Master,—‘‘Hypocrites,” ‘‘generation of 
vipers,” ‘‘whited sepulchres,’’ ‘‘devourers,” 
“extortioners,” Let him read all of the 
twenty-third chapter of Matthew. The 
most violent of Mr. Duncan’s sermons is 
mild in comparison to that address of Jesus 
against the Pharisees, and. surely, so far, Mr. 
Duncan has not approached the Old Testa- 
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ment prophets in his invectives and 
philippics. 

For scenic effect, let one leave Butte for 
Helena over the Great Northern Railroad, 
winding up and around mine dumps, smelters, 
and houses, until on a far-off, high level, 
before the train shoots into a tunnel, he can 
see the whole town with its beauty and its 
ugliness. No, the ugliness becomes less and 
less, the beauty more and more: the ever- 
lasting hills come into bolder view, and be- 
yond, the purity of the snow-covered range. 
That view is a vision, a prophecy, as I firmly 
believe, of the Butte that is yet to be. 


California Revisited. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
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In a previous article I treated of the general 
aspects of the State of California at the present 
day. This second communication may be 
devoted to the more immediate interests of 
our Unitarian faith and fellowship on the 
Pacific Coast. To one who, like the writer, 
recalls the day when there was but one 
Unitarian church in all that vast region,—the 
San Francisco society, under Thomas Starr 
King and Horatio Stebbins,—the present 
increase seems most encouraging. Even as 
late as 1885, when the American Unitarian 
Association awoke to its missionary oppor- 
tunity and duty, and commissioned one of 
its directors, the present writer, to labor 
in this sadly neglected field, the number of 
churches of our order on the Pacific Coast 
was but five,—San Francisco, Portland, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Santa Barbara. 


Our California Unitarians themselves were. 


strangely indifferent to the extension of their 
cause, although when the initiative was 
taken, and they were appealed to for counte- 
nance and aid, they responded in a most 
reassuring and gratifying manner. But 
the chief credit for the growth of Unitarianism 
on the Pacific Coast belongs to the American 
Unitarian Association. A missionary cam- 
paign was carefully planned and generously 
supported by the Association with preachers 
and money. The results of six years of 
active missionary propaganda were the 
planting of some fifteen new Unitarian 
churches in California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, with as many ministers, a Pacific Coast 
Unitarian Conference, a Woman’s Conference, 
a Men’s Unitarian Club in San Francisco, 
the establishment of the Pacific Umtarian 
by Mr. C. A. Murdock,—a model of what a 
local denominational organ should be,—the 
building of a dozen handsome church edifices, 
and the initial steps toward a theological 
school at Berkeley. Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, who succeeded the writer as missionary 
superintendent, admirably sustained and 
improved upon this record of progress. His 
work in establishing a denominational head- 
quarters 4nd Book Room in San Francisco, 
in founding and housing the Second Church 
in that city, his service at Alameda, Berkeley, 
and other towns in California and the North 
Pacific States, entitles him to grateful recog- 
nition. In the interregnum that followed, 
some of the societies, planted in boom time, 
languished or lapsed with the waning fortunes 
of their communities and the coming and 
going of successive ministers. It was the 
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who six years ago became Field Agent of 
the American Unitarian Association on the 
Pacific Coast, to come to the relief of these 
enfeebled societies, to hearten them and 
secure them preachers, to aid other societies 
in promising towns, and to aid them in the 
erection of handsome and convenient edifices 
in which connection the generous gifts of 
that good and great-hearted friend of our 
cause, Mrs. C. B. Hackley of New York, will 
ever be thankfully remembered. Mr. Stone, 
after his earnest and effective service, is en- 
titled to the less arduous but honorable post 
of a parish minister in beautiful Santa Cruz, 
one of whose churches he founded and built, 

In what condition does he leave the Uni- 
tarian work on the Pacific Coast? What 
is the present state of our California churches? 
The writer has recently made a most interest- 
ing missionary journey among them, renew- 
ing old impressions and receiving new ones. 
It was, to be sure, a somewhat hurried and 
strenuous visit. In thirty days he deliv- 
ered twenty-five addresses in some twelve 
California communities. But he learned 
enough in that time to be enabled to report 
that our cause was never in a more flourishing 
and hopeful condition than at the present 
day, its ministry was never composed of 
a more cultivated, eloquent, and earnest 
body of preachers. This missionary ser- 
vice began at Los Angeles, where a goodly 
congregation of the brightest minds in the 
city greeted their former fellow-worker. 
Dr. Burt Estes Howard is doing a fine 
piece of work in this church. He found it 
reduced to a mere handful of worshippers, 
and with many divisions and bitter mem- 
ories. By his strong preaching, his vigorous 
leadership, his personal culture and charm, 
and that of his gifted wife, he is building 
up on the existing foundations a large, 
united, and influential congregation, He is 
engaged inja difficult task, for in no city 
in the United States is there such a division 
of the liberal sentiment in religion. Besides 
an unustial number of religious eccentricities, 
such as only Boston can equal, the Uni- 
versalists have started a promising move- 
ment under a preacher of great eloquence 
and power, Rev. Dr. Nash. Rev. B. Fay 
Mills and his talented wife have a large 
personal following in their ‘‘Fellowship” 
movement. It is announced that Mr. Mills, 
while retaining his residence in Los Angeles, 
will hereafter devote himself to the creation 
of Fellowships throughout the country. 
Rev. J. S. Thomson, at one time pastor of 
our Unitarian society, is preaching to a 
small but devoted personal following in 
what is termed the Independent Church 
of Christ. Our Unitarian society has re- 
centl¥ determined to clear itself of all am- 
biguity by dropping the )designation of 
Unity Church, by which it»has hitherto 
been known, and calling itself henceforth 
“The First Unitarian Church.”” If only Dr. 
Howard’s strength holds out in the arduous 
campaign he has mapped out for himself his 
society will become—if it is not already — 
the most influential association of religious 
liberals in Southern California, and a tower 
of strength to our cause. 

The railroad ride of five hours to San 
Diego, much of the time along the seashore, 
was adream of enchantment. A thunder- 
storm had left the ocean in gentle agitation, 
The white-capped waves, the foaming breakers 


privilege and merit of Rev, George W. Stone,|on the strand, the clouds suffused with 
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purple and gold by the setting sun, the 
distant headlands swathed in mist, the 
Coronado Islands floating in a violet sea, 
formed a picture that long haunted my 
memory. A little company of faithful 
friends were assembled in a pretty hall, 
for our San Diego church, after occupying 
in succession three temples of worship, is 
again homeless. But it owns a convenient 
site, and hopes soon to build. Its minister, 
Rev. E. R. Watson, a long-time worker 
for Unitarian ideals on the coast, is justly 
esteemed for his high personal qualities 
and devotedness. A ride about San Diego 
under the guidance of out eminent layman, 
Judge M. A. Luce, the steadfast friend of 
those who labor for a rational and spiritual 
religion, revealed the encouraging growth 
of the beautiful city, now in a fever of an- 
ticipation because of the near realization 
of its dream—a railroad through the moun- 
tains, bringing Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Lower California products to its superb 
harbor. On Point Loma, a high headland 
sheltering the bay, a glorious vista of moun- 
tains and the still Pacific was disclosed. 
We visited Mrs. Tingley’s Theosophic In- 
stitution, a dream of peace and beauty. 
For the simple delight of living surely no 
spot can excel this sunlit, rose-bowered 
city of San Diego. Whether its lotus- 
eaters can also build up a metropolis of 
commerce and trade the future will reveal. 

At Pasadena a joint conference of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches was held 
for two days, a pleasant indication of the 
growing fellowship between the two denom- 
inations. The preacher’s message, “Ye 
ate called to liberty, only make not your 
liberty an occasion to the flesh, but by love 
serve one another,’ was well received and 
exemplified by the spirit of the conference. 
For a brief space we stole away from its ses- 
sions, and were speedily carried by electrics up 
into the cool heart of the Sierras seven thou- 
sand feet above the sea, where, after innumer- 
able windings among deep cafions and through 
forests of pines and oaks, laurels, madrones, 
and other indigenous California trees, with 
enchanting views of the great valley and 
the sunlit peaks above, at Echo Mountain, 
in a sequestered nook, a hostelry was reached 
and we disembarked. A few minutes’ walk 
brought us to a gap in the mountain wall, 
whence we could look down upon a great 
panorama of orchards and plantations and 
towns, the smoking chimneys of Los Angeles, 
and the fishing boats twenty miles out to 
sea. At night the whole valley glittered 
with thousands of electric lights, like stars 
in a lower heaven. 

The next morning the missionary continued 
on his way up the lovely valley walled in by 
its encircling, snow-crowned hills. Town after 
town, mile upon mile of orange groves and 
gardens were passed, until, at the upper end 
of the valley, amid a profusion of horticul- 
tural and floral riches and a scenic beatty 
not many communities can boast, the little 
city of Redlands was reached. There are 
few spectacles more entrancing than that 
which greets the traveller from Smiley’s 
Heights, a bare and desolate ridge above 
the town, converted by the magic touch of 
water and the intelligence of man into a 
beautiful park from which one looks down 
upon the green foothills and wide-extended 
valley, with its orchards and gardens and 
pretty houses bowered in dense foliage, and 
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sonality and years of service of its present 
minister, Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge. 
Perhaps nowhere in California is there so 
fine a reproduction of the best type of a New 
England Unitarian parish—cultured, sane, 
public-spirited, spiritually-minded, as has 
been created under the gentle ministry of 
this good man and devoted minister. The 
writer felt a genuine pang of regret at being 
compelled to say farewell to all this lovely 
tegion and honored fellow-workers in order 
to keep his appointments to the north. But 
of the latter another communication mi1St 
tell, = 


those splendid mountains, the San Antonio, 
San Bernardino, and San Jacinto ranges. 
domed with snow and forming a natural 
amphitheatre around it. Here, chiefly 
owing to the talent and energy of Rev. Max- 
well Savage, a strong society of liberal Chris- 
tians has been built up and housed ina singu- 
larly handsome and convenient church. 

At Pomona, another and larger town in 
the valley, Rev George Heber Rice is pastor 
of our Unitarian Society, a man of intellectual 
ability and highideals. The church has been 
much weakened by recent removals from 
town. The religious atmosphere, in spite 
of its many churches, seems decidedly un- 
wholesome, as a recent incident discloses. 
The local Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union had arranged for a union temperance 
meeting in one of the larger churches on 
a week-day night, in commemoration of the 
life and services of Frances E. Willard. 
Among other speakers our Unitarian pastor 
had been invited. Learning of this, the 
Baptist, Methodist, and other ministers refused 
to take any part in the meeting until the 
invitation to Mr. Rice, who personally is 
one of the gentlest and most lovable of men, 
should be withdrawn. To save the meeting 
the Unitarian pastor himself withdrew. 
Can we imagine a more contemptible display 
of intolerance and bigotry than these professed 
disciples of Christ were guilty of? They 
would have welcomed into their pulpits the 
most immoral and guilty wretch in the town, 
if he had a temperance message to deliver. 
But they refused to recognize or to listen 
to one of the purest-lived and best men in 
their community on the same reform at a 
week-day meeting, simply because they 
differed with him on certain theological 
points. It is evident that Pomona needs 
nothing more urgently than a Unitarian 
church where a larger and truer interpretation 
of the gospel of Christ shall be proclaimed 
to its citizens. It should be added that the 
good women of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, deeply scandalized at this 


Dr. Horatio Stebbins. 


At a recent meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of California held in San Francisco, a fine 
bust of Horatio Stebbins, D.D., the work of 
Mr. Peano, was on exhibition. Mr. Horace 
Davis, who had known him long and inti- 
mately, was asked to speak of his work and 
personality. Mr, Davis spoke with great 


dress as reported in the Pacific Unitarian 
follows :— 


Yonder bust, with its striking likeness of 

Dr. Stebbins, recalls to my mind many occa- 
sions in which he has sat in this company 
and joined our discussions, and it carries 
me back still further—some sixty odd years— 
to the time when we were together in col- 
lege. After that I saw but little of him 
until we met on this coast when, for thirty- 
five years, I was closely connected with 
him until his final. departure; and I con- 
fess freely my debt to him—a debt I can 
never repay. 
In passing through life you meet with 
many people, and here and there is one 
whose life is closely interwoven with your 
own, and in after years, as you sit and muse 
over the past, a vast throng of figures surg- 
ing across your vision like the ghosts in a 
magician’s mirror, the great mass of them 
cross the stage and are lost to sight, but here 
and there is one whose life is so closely inter- 
twined with your own that he becomes part 
of your own being. ‘To lose him from your 
memory would be losing a part of yourself. 
It may be your mother whose tender care 
molded your early youth; it may be your 
father, whose integrity and wisdom sustained 
you in your early battles with the world; it 
may be your favorite teacher, who led you 
out into the broad arena of the world’s his- 
tory, and gave your soul its noblest ideals. 
Whoever it may have been, there are men 
and women whose images are always by you, 
and to destroy their memory would be to 
tear out a part of your life. Such a man 
was Stebbins to me. I freely confess my 
debt—nothing can ever cancel it. 

His stern and unflinching integrity is well 
portrayed in the bust, but not his kind and 
gentle side, as gentle as a woman to those 
in sorrow and affliction, or to the friend who 
came to him in confidence, seeking sympathy 
and consolation. 

His rugged, magnificent, rather aggres- 
sive intellect is well brought out by the 
bronze, but the lines are not fine enough to 
suggest his keenness of analysis by which 
he pierced to the heart of any problem, like 
the thrust of a rapier—quick and sure. How 
often in conversation he cleared up your 
vague thoughts and crystallized into clear- 


to be held in the near future in the Unitarian 
church. Mr. Rice is making large use of 
the Paragraph Pulpit in the local papers. 

It was a matter of regret not to be able to 
visit Santa Ana, where Rev. Mr. Watry, 
a former Roman Catholic priest, is doing 
such admirable work for our cause. Deeply 
respected for his personal character and 
religiousness, he has won a large place in 
the esteem of his ministerial colleagues, and 
his influence is being felt for good throughout 
the community, 

There may be a lovelier spot on our conti- 
nent than Santa Barbara, but this missionary, 
at least, has never beheld it. Its rare com- 
bination of mountain and ocean, its floral 
wealth and almost perpetual sunshine, make 
it the goal of many a health-seeker and lover 
of nature. Its old Spanish Mission, whose 
romantic charm the church authorities with 
their whitewash and general lack of good 
taste have done their best to destroy, links 
the past of religion to its more recent develop- 
ment, the Unitarian society of the town. 
Housed in a beautiful little edifice, whose 
week-day uses are greatly increased by the 
handsome parish house recently erected 
through the generosity of friends, our Uni- 
tarian catise was never in such a flourishing 
condition in Santa Barbara as now. ‘This 
is due in no small part to the attractive per- 


earnestness and deep feeling, and his ad-_ 
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ness what was floating dimly in your mind! 
Don’t you remember that night, many 
years ago, when we were discussing the re- 
lations of war and religion? ‘The last speaker 
had finished, when Mr. Symmes said :— 

“We have not heard from Dr. Stebbins 
this evening; he always gives us something 
to think about. Won’t you close the dis- 
cussion, Doctor?” 

The doctor rose slowly, in his somewhat 
ponderous way, and spoke something in this 
wise -— 

“My distinguished friend on my right has 
said there can be no point of affinity between 
war and religion, because Christianity means 
love and sympathy, while war means hate 
and destruction; but, General, will not a 
deeper look reveal to us new points of con- 
tact? We all love the soldier: why does all 
the world admire the soldier? Is it not for 
his self-sacrifice? Is it not because he-is 
willing to give himself—all he has and all 
he is—for his country? And what but this is 
it that we love in the Man of Calvary?” 

Thus, in one sentence, he pierced to the 
very heart of the question and laid open to 
us the point of contact between the soldier 
of the battlefield and the soldier of the Cross. 

His ordinary conversation was quaint and 
original, often punctuated by just such keen 
thrusts as these. 

But his great power lay on the side of his 
moral nature, which was inspired by a noble 
idealism and lighted up by a rare spirituality. 
He loved his profession and preached with 
great power and originality. In his sermons 
he seemed sometimes to move on a spiritual 
plane above our heads. In his prayers his 
lips often seemed touched by divine fire, 
and he spoke as if he were face to face with 
God. 

But he addressed a much wider audience 
than this club and his church. His whole 
ministry in this city was one continuous 
battle for better morals and higher social 
conditions. In the matter of education, 
above all, the State owes hima debt it can 
never pay. When the University of Cali- 
fornia was organized he was placed on its 
first Board of Regents to guide the course of 
the infant university. It was a critical 
moment, The future of the college for 
many years hung in the balance,—should 
material or spiritual considerations prevail? 
We were just out of the pioneer stage of 
society, eager, active, devoted to material 
things. Should the new university be tuned 
in accord with this condition or should it 
strike the harmony of a higher phase of life? 
Stebbins fought persistently for the highest 
attainable standard, and carried the day. 
There was bitter complaint for many years 
that the university was pitched far above 
the range of the schools—out of their reach— 
and appeals were made to faculty, regents, 
legislature, and governor to come down to 
a lower level, but Stebbins held his ground 
and won the day. Slowly the schools came 
up to his standard, and who to-day would 
retrace a step? 

We are proud of our university, of its 
location, of its fine buildings, of its num- 
bers, but most of all of its high standard of 
culture, surpassing anything else west of the 
Mississippi. Now bear in mind that in any 
State the character of the public schools 
depends on the highest educational institu- 
tion. The presence of Harvard means 
sound public education for Massachusetts: 
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the standard of Yale determines the position 
of Connecticut. And remember, too, that 
the average intelligence of the people de- 
pends upon the public schools, then you 
will realize the momentous importance of 
such a man at the helm—at such a critical 
moment. His services were greater than 
could be estimated. The State should erect 
yonder bust in the university campus, and 
wreathe it with laurel. His church has en- 
shrined his name already among her saints, 
and we, who have known him in this place, 
will honor him as a life-giving companion and 
friend, and keep fresh his memory in our 
hearts. 


The Prohibition Movement. 


BY S. H. TAFT, 


I always read the editorials in the Chris- 
tian Register with interest because they dis- 
cuss questions in a manner and spirit that 
commands my approval, though I may some- 
times take exception to affirmations and con- 
clusions. 

In reading what is said in the Christian 
Register of January 30 regarding the annual 
destruction of life and the desolation caused 
by the railroads of the land, it seems to me 
that in the comparison between the principal 
influences which deface our civilization, in- 
volved in the article, you mislead the public 
mind with regard to where the greatest peril 
to social order and human welfare is to be 
found, You put tuberculosis first and rail- 
road disasters next, in doing which you re- 
mand to the background the dominant ques- 
tion of the present time,—that of righteous 
civil government, the persistent neglect of 
which will prove the destruction of our 
nation, as it has the destruction of the buried 
nations of past ages. Need I say that I 
refer to the violation of the principles of right- 
eous civil government involved in the 
licensed poison drink traffic, which has been 
established by corrupt political parties, into 
whose hands the administration of the gov- 
ernment has been committed. ‘This traffic 
annually destroys more human lives than 
consumption and railroad disasters com- 
bined,—a traffic which is responsible for 
many of the railroad accidents, and is a 
potential promoter of consumption; a 
traffic that not only annually wastes, but 
transmutes into a curse, nine times more of the 
nation’s wealth than is contributed to the 
support of all the churches of the land and 
seven times as much as is devoted to the pro- 
motion of education; a traffic visiting moral 
degradation upon both the seller and the 
buyer, and has to an alarming extent carried 
its morally debauching influences into every 
department of our government; and, as to 
the destruction and anguish visited: upon 
society by railroad accidents, they are in- 
significant as compared to the poverty, 
heart-breaking anguish, and despair caused 
by the poison drink traffic. Lincoln called 
the license saloon the tragedy of our civili- 
zation, and likened it to a deadly cancer upon 
the body politic which must be utterly de- 
stroyed. It is cause for devout gratitude and 
thanksgiving to God that in the order of his 
providence the psychological hour has struck 
when this mightiest foe of social order and 
Christian civilization can speedily be over- 
thrown. Surely every disciple of him who | 
taught us to seek first the kingdom of God’ S| 
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righteousness, and every lover of his coun- 
try, should gratefully take advantage of the 
present moral awakening to strike down this 
traffic of death by the same power that gave 
it existence; namely, the ballot. No 
licensed saloon can have an existence except 
by the legislation of a political party, for the 
Supreme Court has declared that no man hasa 
right to engage in this traffic as a citizen of the 
State, or a citizen of the United States, be- 
cause it is so destructive of the public health 
and the public morals. It is only by special 
authority given by a political party that a 
man can engage in this awful traffic, and 
whatever party gives such authority, morally 
debauches the man thus licensed by crown- 
ing his murderous greed of gain his master, 
and also bargains away the public health 
and the public morals, Such legislation re- 
verses the divine order of government, mak- 
ing the government an ally of the criminal 
class, instead of a protector of the helpless. 
The political party that for a fee licenses the 
murderous saloon, not only robs the govy- 
ernment of all moral power, but makes it a 
potential teacher of immorality and graft. 
The people of the United States are awaken- 
ing as never before to the fact that the licensed 
saloon has been established through the in- 
strumentality of the ballot, and that only 
through the ballot can it be outlawed. 

In this great and decisive conflict the South 
is nobly leading by outlawing the saloon and 
giving us unquestionable evidence of the 
beneficial results which follow. Fifty years 
ago the North saved the nation from destruc- 
tion by the overthrow of African slavery: 
to-day, in the providence of God, the South 
is performing a like sacred service to the 
nation, hy the overthrow of the licensed rum 
traffic. 

In placing the emphasis you do upon rail- 
road"accidents as disturbers of the public 
peace, while saying not a word in rebuke of 
the murderous crime involved in our govern- 
ment’s alliance with the rum power, you seem 
not unlike a hunter, aiming his gun at a dis- 
tant wolf in his neighbor’s sheepfold, while a 
ravenous tiger is devouring men, women, and 
children in his own door-yard. 


Revivals in Newport, R.I. 


Rev. William Safford Jones has been 
taking advantage of the coming of the Chap- 
man forces to preach notable sermons on 
revivals, and it said that Newport is greatly 
interested in the subject. Preaching re- 
cently on ‘‘Revivals, Natural and Artificial,” 
Mr. Jones said that there were three tests to 
be applied to a religious awakening, to deter- 
mine whether or not it is a genuine mani- 
festation of the Divine Spirit. A religious 
awakening must make men keenly aware of 
moral shortcomings and failures, and pro- 
duce in them a real grief over the evil things 
which they have done. It must lift them 
out of a moral indifference, and bring them 
to a realization that when their wills are 
running countless to the moral purpose of 
the universe they are striving against God. 
To a soul which becomes conscious of being 
in opposition to the moral trend of God’s 
word there is nothing morbid or unreal in 
sorrowing deeply over past acts. 

In the second place, if the consciousness 
of sin in an individual or a community ends 
‘in a mere feeling or repentance, such a re- 
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ligious awakening will not have any perma- 
nent results. There must also be imme- 
diate moral reformation, a noticeable change 
in the conduct. ‘To be sorry for the past is 
not enough: one must make the present 
‘count all the more. As with the individual 
so with the community, without direct moral 
improvement in the community every revival 
is useless or worse than useless. 

The true revival ought, in the third place, 
to do more than raise the moral level of 
men’s daily life. It should give the com- 
munity, through the quickening of individ- 
ual consciences, a surer hold on the ideas of 
God. It should strengthen the sense of the 
nearness to the living God. It should drive 
home to man’s soul the conviction that his 
life is moving and having its being in an 
infinitely larger life, which is his eternal 
home. “This is life eternal, to know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou has sent.”” To know God and to fol- 
low the revealer of God’s fatherhood and 
man’s divine worship, let that be our con- 
stant daily effort. Salvation, whether 
viewed as moral peace or spiritual power, 
is found in that road. The joy in God, the 
pearl of great price, is the secret of life which 
every natural revival imparts, but which no 
artificial revival can impart. 

For another sermon Mr. Jones took his 
text from Matthew. ‘Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my father which is in heaven.” 

“Where in the Gospels,”’ asked Mr. Jones, 
“can you find a clearer declaration of the 
condition of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven? ‘These words are uttered by Jesus 
as a sharp reprimand, a stinging rebuke, to 
those among his hearers who fancy that 
reverence for his person can take the place 
of carrying out in practice his ideas and 
ideals. He does not want men to cry unto 
him, ‘Lord, Lord,’ and then forget to obey 
his commandments or cease to pay any at- 
tention to his moral instructions. He calls 
for something more than a respect born of 
amazement at his healing power or of ap- 
preciation of his spiritual genius. He does 
not underestimate the value of this, he gives 
it its full face value, but if his listeners 
understand aught of what he is saying to 
them, they must see that he is not satisfied 
with mere lip service or even with intel- 
lectual assent to his doctrines, and that any 
attempt to substitute spiritual worship of 
him for moral obedience to the will of his 
God and Father will not only call forth his 
instant condemnation, but also grieve his 
heart. 

“Be not discouraged, you who do not 
believe that you ought to call yourself a 
Christian or who think that you are far from 
the kingdom, because through intellectual 
scruples or spiritual reserve you cannot cry 
in emotion and gratitude, ‘Lord, Lord.’ Are 
you doing your duty patiently and uncom- 
plainingly in the corner where God has 
placed you? Are you carrying some heavy 
cross without a murmur? Are you serving 
your time and generation and community 
quietly but earnestly, giving ungrudgingly 
and unstintedly of your energy and life and 
thought for the public good? Are you eager 
to see justice done between class and class? 
Are you anxious to preserve peace between 
nation and nation? Are you longing for the 
day when every barrier of misunderstand- 
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ing and prejudice between church and church 
shall be broken down by the might of God’s 
spirit and the levelling influence of human 
sympathy? Are you striving to love God 
with all your heart and mind and soul and 
strength? Are you trying to love your 
neighbor as yourself? Then are you doing 
the Father’s will, and the doing of it without 
any addition or qualification admits you into 


the republic of God, yes, into a church of, 


Christ wider than the bounds of Christen- 
dom, into the communion of that Holy 
Spirit of truth and goodness and love which 
is leading nations and churches into spiritual 
unity. Accept Christ, yes, but how? By 
first of all saying, ‘Lord, Lord’? No, by 
first of all doing the will of his God and your 
God,” 


At Wollaston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church at Wollaston in 
Quincy, Mass., is now furnishing news for 
the Boston daily papers. A controversy 
has broken out over the doctrine of healing 
by suggestion. Last Sunday the minister. 
Rev. E. W. Hunt, as reported in the morn- 
ing papers, said in part :— 


Amid the pursuits of peace, no less than 
on the battlefields of war, the call sometimes 
comes to men to face inevitable misunder- 
standing, danger, and sacrifice for the sake 
of truth. The words of Jesus express a 
universal law of life. ‘‘ Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose 
his life, for my sake, shall find it.” 

This morning I find myself in a position 

where this question of acting—and if need 
be of suffering—for the sake of that which 
I regard as truth is to me a matter of the 
very greatest importance. I have been in- 
formed that my sermon last Sunday on the 
“Healing Power of Jesus’ caused dissatis- 
faction among the members of the society 
and that I must relinquish preaching that 
line of thought or resign my position. My 
means of subsistence is, of course, as impor- 
tant to me as to other men. I shrink more 
than I can express from the misunderstand- 
ings, the publicity, and the probable cost to 
myself and family of my present thought 
and action. How much these things may 
mean I have had occasion to realize before. 
But with the greatest respect to the com- 
mittee, which through its chairman has 
brought the matter to my attention, and 
especially to the society, which as yet has 
not expressed itself in the matter, I feel 
compelled to say that I cannot undertake 
to desist from preaching in a reasonable, 
proper way any aspect of religious truth 
which my highest judgment and ripest ex- 
perience leads me to regard as truth and as 
being necessary and profitable to human 
living. 
(SAt the same time so vital do I regard the 
matter involved, not simply to myself, but 
to the true well being of the society, to the 
cause of Unitarianism, and to the cause of 
truth in general, that a sense of duty forbids 
me to even think of resigning until the so- 
ciety itself has had an opportunity to express 
its judgment and wishes. 

The healing power of Jesus has again been 
made available for the relief of human sin 
and suffering. This to my mind is the great- 
est discovery of the age, and it constitutes, 


I believe, the greatest opportunity that has’ 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. »* i : 

Address~correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. : 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. ¥ , 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical -working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


come to the Christian Church for many cen- 
turies; by healing the bodies and souls of 
men, to heal also the unhappy division 
which has so sadly weakened the power of 
its rightful influence; to regain its ancient 
triumph, and to possess, as it has never pos- 
sessed before, the allegiance and devotion of 
the hearts and minds of men; to stand as it 
ought to stand, like its own great Teacher 
and Prophet, not between the mind and 
truth, or between the soul and God, but 
rather between the soul and all the tragic 
realities of human sin and sickness and 
death, that the soul itself may have free 
access to the power and peace of God. The 
church is confronting a great opportunity. 
But, whether it embraces the opportunity or 
not, this rediscovery of the healing power of 
Jesus, which is indeed a power not peculiar 
to Jesus alone, but a beneficent law of the 
universe, available to every individual and 
for the good of all—that rediscovery is des- 


‘tined to spread and to grow until its prin- 
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ciples and practice become the basis of all 
the educational and penological policies of 
the State, a common accepted rule of all right 
human living. ‘ 

It is an indisputable fact that a great 
many diseases which heretofore have been 
considered exclusively within the province 
of the medical profession have been healed, 
simply and solely by means of healing based 
on the power of suggestion. 


It was announced that a special meeting 
of the parish would be held Monday evening, 
March 16, to consider the relations of the 
parish and the minister. 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


The Paragraph Pulpit is a twentieth cen- 
tury method of declaring a twentieth cen- 
tury message. 


Thousands of people on the lowlands to-day 
are getting their religious firewood from the 
drift of the river of the public press. The 
least that we on the wooded heights can do 
is to float them down a liberal log or two. 


The Young People’s Livermore Society, 
of Milford, N.H., has just voted to under- 
take the publication of the Paragraph Pul- 
pit in the Milford Cabinet for a second year. 
It has proved itself to be a splendid factor 
in arousing interest in our liberal faith. 


Rev. Edward H. Brenan of Ayer, Mass., 
has arranged for the publication of the Para- 
graph Pulpit in a weekly paper that has 
separate editions, under different names, for 
ten towns in the neighborhood of Ayer. It 
is practically the same as ten different 
contracts. 


In Rochester, N.Y., where the Paragraph 
Pulpit was first introduced at a conference, 
a contract has just been made with the 
Advertiser and Union for three-months, as a 
result of the enthusiastic interest of Rev. 
W. C. Gannett and a recent visit.of Mr. 
Casson to the church. 


Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., has arranged for the publication of the 
Paragraph Pulpit in the Morning Press and 
the Evening Independent, the expense to be 
borne by the church. Two paragragh ser- 
monettes will be supplied daily by Mr. Cas- 
son during the term of the contract. 


Mr. Christopher Clark of Flushing, N.Y., 
acting in co-operation with the publicity 
department, has established the Paragraph 
Pulpit in the Flushing Dazly Gazette. In 
Flushing is a new and promising liberal 
movement, and it is hoped and expected that 
this work will result in much and immedi- 
ate good, Half of the expense will be borne 
by these locally interested. 


Through an arrangement made by Mr. 
F. Hobart of Garnett, Kan., the Daily Re- 
view of that place is printing the Paragraph 
Pulpit free. The editor of the Daily Cou- 
rier of Madison, Ind., has requested to have 
the Paragraph Pulpit copy sent to him, and 
is now using it in his paper. This is the be- 
ginning of what will prove a great and grow- 
ing branch of publicity work. 


Rey. Dudley R. Child, whose ill-health 
has compelled him to resign his charge in 
Charlestown, N.H., has arranged for the 
publication of the Paragraph Pulpit for one 
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year in the Weekly Advocate, of Claremont, 
N.H., and the Weekly Reporter, of Spring- 
field, Vt. Both of these papers circulate 
largely in Charlestown. Mr. Child has under- 
taken to raise or to bear all the expense of 
the enterprise. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Sinews of Work. 

The records of the March meeting of our 
directors lead me to recur to the financial side 
of things, since that subject was brought up 
at the session. We have firm faith that our 
Sunday Schools and churches will stand by 
us, but it is never out of place to call atten- 
tion to our appeal when the time so fast ap- 
proaches, May 1, of the closing of our books. 

Out of 292 contributors last year we have 
so far heard from about only 95. Of that 
number those increasing and contributing 
for the first time amount to 27; those who 
have fallen short of last year are 9. The re- 
mainder, 59, of course are the same as pre- 
viously. This is a very good showing so 
far, and I trust we may raise the total num- 
ber of contributors to 300. This has long 
been my hope and ambition. May the joy- 
ous fulfilment come to pass in 1908! 

My plea is, that our appeal which has been 
sent out twice should not be left to chance for 
consideration. Will the minister or the Sun- 
day-School superintendent see that it is 
placed where it will receive the attention 
that, Iam very sure, is desired forit? Weare 


‘| often told that our appeal has been received 


and was referred to certain sources, and then 
the subject was forgotten. As I have said 
before, the time is now so short that it 
scarcely allows for much delay or risks. 

The monthly meeting of the directors was 
held March 2, 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lawrance, 
Metcalf, Johnson, Reccord and Miss Parker. 
The records of the clerk and report of the 
treasurer were read and approved. The 
balance in the treasury is about as usual, 
the tide being rather low, but it is expected 
that the contributions in March will provide 
the usual resources. A consideration of 
some financial aspects then occurred, but 
nothing was acted upon. 

Notification was read by the president, 
from the executors of the estate, of a be- 
quest of one thousand dollars ($1,000), 
from Mrs. Caroline Hoar Greene, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., to be received when the terms 
of Mrs. Greene’s will are fulfilled. 

The subject of issuing an edition of “Our 
Faith” in conjunction with what is known 
as Rev. Charles G. Ames’s ‘“‘ Declaration of 
Purpose,” was discussed again. For two 
or three important reasons it was decided to 
postpone publication at present. The pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting in May was 
then brought up and suggestions were asked 
as to speakers and subjects. Out of the in- 
formal talk some light was obtained concern- 
ing the views of the directors. 

Inquiry being made as to the method of 
choosing the Nominating Committee of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, explana- 
tion was made by the president. A commit- 
tee of five is freely nominated from the floor 
at the Annual Meeting and this committee 
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retires and selects the real Nominating Com- 
mittee of five which holds through the year, 
preparing in March a list of officers to be 
voted upon. These names are sent out 
throught the mail and published in the 
Register two weeks before the Annual Meet- 
ing. Some other matters were informally 
discussed and the meeting then adjourned. 
Louisa P. Parker, clerk. 
j Epwarp A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion.. 


Boston Federation Entertainment. 


On Saturday evening, March 28, at Whiton 
Hall, Dorchester, the Boston Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions will give 
its annual entertainment for this year in 
the form of a vaudeville, consisting of 
sketches contributed by several unions, and 
followed by dancing from 10 to 2. 

Tickets are fifty cents, and each union 
may procure them from the member repre- 
senting that union on the Entertainment 
Committee, or at the door. 

«We ask for the hearty support of all inter- 
ested in the success of the federation. 


Monday Afternoon Teas. 


In discussing the question as to “What 
can the Boston Federation, as an Organiza- 
tion, do for the Community?” at the recent 
meeting of this federation, a committee 
was appointed to confer with the American 
Unitarian Association for the purpose of inter- 
esting more of the young people in and 
around Boston in the weekly teas held 
Monday afternoons in the reception-room 
at the Unitarian Building, Boston. 

While all of the Unitarian friends are in- 
vited to these Monday afternoon teas, the 
young people of our denominations will be 
especially welcome; and it is hoped they will 
cultivate the habit of dropping in for this 
bit of social intercourse with our ministers 
and other interested friends. 

Hereafter, with some representative of 
the Boston Federation present on these 


Deaths. 


VON ZECH.—At Philadelphia, Pa., March s, 1908, the 
Rev. Otto von Zech, aged 62 years. 


J. S, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. . 
P Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANE S. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.”’ 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

miles out by trolley. 
d Springs, Va, 


17 


oety, te elevated Richmond suburb, 


For facts, address E. S. Read, High! 
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occasions, it seems as if there might be quite 
a gathering of these young friends, and 
nothing would please those in charge more 
than to see the young men and women take 
an interest in these social functions, with 
the possibility of leading up to a deeper, more 
vital concern in many other projects under 
the direction of the officers at the American 
Unitarian Headquarters. 

Let us hope that a number of the Unitarian 
young people around Boston will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, then, to further 
the social life of the community, as well as 
to carry out the sentiment expressed at the 
recent federation meeting. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 18, at five 
o’clock, 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March 18, will be conducted 
by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday. after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Union of Boston will be held 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, at 7 p.M., Monday, March 16, 1908, 
“The Value of our_Message to the Young” 
will be presented by Rev. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., president of Tufts 
College. Single supper tickets, at 60 cents 
each, may be had by those not holding dele- 
gates’ tickets. Social meeting after 5, 
supper at 6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned 
at 8.30. 


Meetings. 

CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 
FEDERATIONS.—In connection with the sec- 
ond New England Conference on Rural 
Progress held in Boston, Friday, March 6, 
the representatives of the New England 
State Federations of Churches met at a sec- 
tion meeting for mutual conference. All 
but Connecticut were represented. The 
Interdenominational Commissions of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont were repre- 
sented respectively by Rev. George R., 
Palmer of South Portland, Rev. Thomas H. 
Stacy, D.D., of Dover, and Rev. C. H. Mer- 
rill of St. Johnsbury, the Federations of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island by their 
presidents, Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., and 
Prof. Henry T. Fowler. The mutual ex- 
change of experiences, especially in the line 
of comity and the union of competing 
churches, proved most profitable. Vermont’s 
plan of federation of churches, not ready for 
organic union, in the support of a common 
pastor, seemed a suggestion for cases in the 
other States. It was voted to inquire 
whether investigations into church condi- 
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tions under the Carnegie Fund could not be 
made in consultation with the six New Eng- 
land Federations. Dr. Merrill was requested 
to outline the steps necessary in order to 
enable any of the State Federations to re- 
ceive bequests, and thus be on a permanent 
foundation for an endowment fund. It was 
decided to meet annually in connection with 
the New England League for Rural Progress. 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Mg.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe: Again the society 


has an inspiring message which they are glad 


to communicate to other churches. On the 
day following the annual meeting the Stand- 
ing Committee announced that the pledges 
made earlier and the contributions at the 
meeting aggregate $501, so that the deficit 
has been fully met, and the new year is begun 
with $56 in the treasury. At this annual 
meeting the society formally elected the 
Sunday-school Committee, which had been 
voluntarily organized in October, by which 
action the society assumed its proper re- 
sponsibility for the work of the Sunday- 
school. On Friday evening, February 28, 
twenty-four of the men in our society met 
in a down-town office and organized the 
Unitarian Club of Augusta, Six other men 
were unavoidably absent, but intend to join 
the club. The pastor has recently taken 
part in the service of the Methodist church 
on two successive Sunday nights. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton: The dedication 
of a new church and the installation of a new 
minister do not often coincide in the history 
of a parish. The First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society had this unusual privilege 
on Thursday evening, Febuary 27, and the 
occasion was one that will be a “golden mile- 
stone” to all who were there. Four former 
ministers of the church came to participate 
in the service, and to share in the warm 
congratulations that were exchanged at its 
close. The decorations were simple, palms 
and lilies banked around the pulpit and 
against the richly carved oak screen behind 
it. The beauty of the church, perfectly 
lighted by the soft glow of the electric lamps, 
spoke for itself without need of further 
elaboration. The invocation by Rev. Leon 
O. Williams of the First Universalist Church 
was followed by the beautiful service of dedi- 
cation, read by Mr. Boynton and the con- 
gregation, in which the new church was 
consecrated to God, to Righteousness, to 
Truth, to Love, and to Public Service. The 
prayer of dedication, offered by Dr. George 
W. Cutter of Neponset, Mass., was a lifting 
up of all hearts to the Father, and a dedi- 
cation of church and people anew to the high- 
est and best, a consecration of ‘‘living 
temples” to the love and service of the Most 
High. The sermon, which followed an 
anthem, ‘‘How Lovely are Thy Dwellings,” 
was by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York 
City, and expressed the same ideal. His 
text, ‘“‘Strength and beauty are in his 
sanctuary,” was used to illustrate and en- 
force the necessity for both strength and 
beauty in life. The church, as a segment of 
society, must justify its existence. The 
community believes still that noble character 
is derivable from the offices of religion, and 
in that belief sets apart church and minister 
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alike from the commercialism of the worka- 
day world. Because of this immunity it 
is the duty of the church to give back into 
the common life the strength of constancy 
and the beauty of character. As heirs of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, and Bellows 
we Unitarians are more especially committed 
to the discharge of this duty. The world 
rightly demands of the church the strength 
of which it boasts and the beauty to which it 
aspires. The function of the church is to 
lift humanity to its true height—where 
strength and beauty combine to make the 
best men and women, The church exists 
for character, forms character in terms of 
love; it brings in the better time by the con- 
certed efforts of men and women in whose 
lives is realized the Psalmist’s word, 
“Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” 
After a second anthem, ‘‘He watching over 
Israel,”’ the service of installation followed. 
Rev. George H. Badger of New York gave the 
right hand of fellowship, welcoming Mr. 
Boynton to his new field. In his address he 


spoke of the differences which marked the - 


foundation of Unitarian churches in the East 
and in the West, and showed how the churches 
of the Middle States differed from both. The 
charge to the minister was given by Rev. 
Adelbert IL. Hudson, of Newton, Mass., who 
affirmed the mission of the pulpit to be the 
strengthening of the religious consciousness, 
as the power underlying all endeavor toward 
social betterment. The minister’s work 
should go forward through the channels of 
loyalty to church, loyalty to denomination, 
and loyalty to Sunday-school. In the last 
connection the speaker paid a glowing tribute 
to Dr. Cutter, whose work in this field was 
shown in the devotion of the men and women 
now doing the work of the church, who were 
the boys and girls in the Sunday-school during 
his ministry. Rev. Frederic C. Brown, of 
Summit, N.J., during whose pastorate the 
new church was planned and built, gave a 
short and inspiring charge to the people. 
He asked for entire freedom for both minister 
and people, that both might work in their 
own way. The welcome from the congre- 
gation was given by Mr, Henry Ware Sprague, 
grandson of one of the founders of the church. 
Mr. Sprague gave interesting details of the 
way in which: Unitarianism was planted in 
Buffalo, quoting from a historical sketch 
written by his grandfather for the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the so- 
ciety. We also read a letter of greeting 
from Mrs. Susan Beals Pratt, the sole sur- 
vivor of those early days. A very cordial 
welcome to the city was given by Rev. 
Andrew V. V. Raymond of the First Presby- 
terian Church, the oldest religious society 
in Buffalo. Dr. Raymond, in the spirit of 
comradeship which marks the progressive 
minister of to-day, greeted Mr. Boynton as a 
fellow-worker in a field where the opportuni- 
ties for betterment are infinite, and where, 
though there might be differences, there 
should not be strife. The hymns during the 
service were read by Rev, George Gilmour 
of the Parkside Unitarian Church, and the 
benediction was spoken by the newly in- 
stalled pastor. After the service the large 
congregation passed into the church parlors, 
where an opportunity was given to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Boynton and the visiting min- 
isters, the interchange of happy congratula- 
tions and good wishes lasting until a late 
hour. 
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NEw BeEprForp, Mass.—First Congrega- 
gational Society, Rev. William B. Geoghegan: 
A parish supper was held February 29 in 
commemoration of the organization of this 
society One hundred years ago, The rooms 
were prettily decorated with box, red gera- 
nitums, and other old-fashioned flowers, and 
an excellent old-fashioned supper was served 
by the Hospitality Committee of the church. 
Addresses were given by Charles W. Clif- 
ford, and the pastor, Rev. William B. Geog- 
hegan, and an anniversary hymn, by Annie 
Russell Wall, was sung by the choir and 
congregation. In May the church will ob- 
serve anniversaries with more formality 
than was necessary for this occasion, 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
March Calendar offers an attractive pro- 
gram. The Women’s Alliance discussed 
last Monday ‘Unitarian Hymn Writers— 
William C. Gannett and Frederick L. Hos- 
mer.” A later afternoon will give oppor- 
tunity to hear Mrs. Mary Dana Phelon, 
director of the National Alliance for Rhode 
Island. Unity Club, which meets on alter- 
nate Tuesday evenings, has chosen for its 
subjects this month: ‘‘Iondon: Aristoc- 
racy v. Democracy,” and ‘“‘Berne: The 
Triumph of Democracy,” and one evening 
there will be an entertainment in charge of 
the Helpfuiness Committee. At the Chan- 
ning Club dinner, Monday, March 16, Rev. 
Charles F, Dole, D.D., will present “A 
Working Philosophy of Life.’”’ On Sunday, 
March 22, the minister will exchange with 
Rev. Antone G. Singsen of Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence. The Channing Guild 
recently held a successful dramatic enter- 
tainment, and on Friday, March 13, the 
Home Travel Class of this Guild will study 
“Long Island, Staten Island, and Man- 
hattan,’’ with Mr. Herbert W. Lull as leader. 


RocHEstErR, N.Y.—First Unitarian’ So- 
ciety: Rev. Edwin Albert Rumball was in- 
stalled as minister on Monday evening, 
March 2. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. R. W. Boynton, and Rev. William C, 
Gannett made the prayer of installation. 
The charge to the people was given by Rev. 
Samuel R, Calthrop, L.H.D.; the welcome 
by the people was extended by Mr. Eugene 
T. Curtis, chairman of the trustees; Mr. 
Nelson E. Spencer, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, represented the children in a 
second address of welcome; and Rev. Cyrus 
W. Heizer of Ithaca, N.Y., welcomed the 
new pastor to the Unitarian fellowship with 
the right hand of comradeship. Then fol- 
lowed greetings from the Universalist 
brethren by Rev. Arthur W. Grose; from 
the Jewish brethren by Rev. Max Lands- 
berg, D.D., and from the Church Universal 
by Rev. H. H. Stebbins, D.D. A responsive 
service, called the Interchange of Troth, was 
read by the new pastorand the people. The 
hymns were read by Rev. Albert W. Clark, 
Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett, and Rev. Alger- 
non §. Crapsey. Rev. Nelson Millard, D.D., 
also took part in the services, and Rev. A. W. 
Clark read from the Scriptures. The even- 
ing reception, given in the chapel to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rumball, was well attended, and the 
cordiality of the greetings made the new- 
comers feel they were no longer strangers in 
Rochester. The rooms were most attrac- 
tively decorated. Besides the members of 
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the church society, there were present the 
clergymen who took part in the installation 
exercises and a number of representatives 
from numerous places in Western New 


York. 


Ware, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield: The society is 
rejoicing in the addition of a new pipe organ 
to the church, the generous gift of Mr. C. E. 
The changes that have been made 
necessary for the installation of the organ 
have resulted in making the interior of the 


Stevens. 


church much more attractive and homelike, 


and all the activities of the church are feeling 


the contagion of new enthusiasm. Indeed 


it is doubtful if the society has been in better 


condition in a generation. The dedicatory 
recital of the new organ was given on March 


5 by Mr. Arthur H. Turner, organist of the | 


Church of the Unity, Springfield, assisted by 
a soloist from his choir. 


to the church, not as an article of furniture 
for its beauty or usefulness, but as an almost 
indispensable adjunct to its services, ex- 
presses its conviction that the mission of 
music in the church is to stimulate man 
to higher aspirations, and to give voice to 
the emotions that stir within the breast. 
In grateful recognition of the generosity 
of the good friend through whose benefi- 
cence this splendid instrument is a gift to 
the church, this organ is dedicated to the 


service of man, to the expression of man’s. aa 
nary trier Hee eS rei ee ding ead work that has been done for five years by this 
’ » q 


more beautiful life brought through its music 
into harmony with the Divine Life. 


Personal. 


Among the Harvard University notes it 
is announced that Rev. Robert Swain Mor- 
ison of the class of ’69, librarian of the 
Divinity School since 1889, has sent in his 
resignation and has been made librarian 
emeritus, which gives him a retiring allow- 
ance, He took three years of post-graduate 
work, obtaining the degrees of A.M. and 
$.T.B. in 1872. He was for four years min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Meadville, 
Pa. 


Rey. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., 
has been appointed Billings lecturer by the 
American Unitarian Association and will 
visit the churches on the Pacific Coast during 
March and April. His preaching appoint- 
ments for the five Sundays are at San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, and San Francisco, Cal., 
Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered at other Unitarian 
churches during the intervening weeks. 
Mr. Reccord will also preach the sermon 
and deliver an address at the Pacific Coast 
Conference at Alameda and deliver a course 
of lectures at the Pacific Unitarian school 
for the ministry at Berkeley. He will re- 
turn in time to occupy his pulpit on Easter 
Sunday. During his absence the following 
ministers will preach: March 15, Rev. Lewis 
G, Wilson, secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; 22, Rev. Francis Tiffany 
of Cambridge; 29, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; April 5, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Newton; 12, Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lan- 
caster. 


The dedicatory 
address was given by the pastor, who said | 
that the society, in adding a new pipe organ 
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The First Church in Plymouth—the an 
cient parish of the Pilgrims—unanimously 
voted at a recent meeting to invite Rev. 
Melvin Brandow of Lancaster, Pa., to be 
its minister. Mr. Brandow is an alumnus of 
Rutgers College and of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. After graduating at Rutgers he 
studied three years at its divinity school, 
but finding it intellectually impossible to 
accept its theology, and morally impossible 
to preach it, he left before graduating, 
and entered the university at Baltimore, 
some time later being elected its librarian. 
Meanwhile his religious convictions had 
ripened and he connected himself with our 
church in Baltimore, was one of its trustees, 
and superintendent of the Sunday-school. 
Realizing the freedom of the Unitarian min- 
istry, and eagerly desiring to preach its in- 
viting gospel, he resigned his position at 
Johns Hopkins. After ten years’ service he 
entered the divinity school at Meadville, 
graduating four years ago. He was called 
at once to Lancaster, Pa., and is still serv- 
ing that parish. Mr. Brandow has accepted 
the call to Plymouth, and is to begin his 
ministry there some time in April. 


Prison Work in Maine. 


‘The Prison Committee of Portland, Me., 
gave an entertainment at the County Jail 
on the 22d of February. It is likely that 
a Maine State’s Prison Association will soon 
be organized to enlarge and perpetuate the 


prison committee of Portland, which has 
been encouraged and assisted by some of 
the best citizens of that city. The enter- 
tainment at the Cumberland County Jail 
was much enjoyed, and an address was de- 
livered by Howard R. Ives on ‘the life and 
character of Gen. George Washington, and 
his splendid heroism, particularly as dis- 
played at Valley Forge. A copy of the 
Sistine Madonna was presented to the jail 
by Mrs. Augusta Stevens, to be hung on the 
chapel walls. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, 
D.D., then gave an address which was really 
a sermon on mother love, beautifully illus- 
trated by the picture. He gave a brief 
history of the painting, and compared the 
love of God to the love between a mother 
and her child. 


Peat, that black, spongy, fibrous material 
from the bogs which has proved since the 
early ages one of the world’s principal fuel 
agencies, and which scientists say is but coal 
in the making, has at last been turned into 
other channels of successful manufacture, 
The peat bog furnishes the latest substitute 
for wood in the making of wrapping paper 
and box board. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporery shelter or permanent homesto needy 


ohditren cared for in private families in close relations 


i central office. é 4 : 
har pharma solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 


. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas 
Rev Darker B, Pield Superi i 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


waTeacher: ‘Johnny, give an example of 
a hypocrite.”” Johnny: “A boy wot comes 
t’ school wid a smile on his face.” 


Margaret (to young brother, coaxingly). 
“OQ Willie, are you an angel?” Willie: 
«Not if it’s anything upstairs.”—Punch, 


“Tt is a good deal of a drawback for a 
woman to be heartless,” said the corn-fed 
philosopher, ‘‘but to a watermelon it is utter 
ruin.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


According to the statement of the ten- 
year-old daughter of a Massachusetts clergy- 
man, there are ways of making an old sermon 
seem almost new. ‘Molly,’ said one of the 
friends of this young critic, “does your 
father ever preach the same sermon twice?” 
“J think perhaps he does,’’ returned Molly, 
cautiously; ‘‘but I think he talks loud and 
soft in different places the second time, so 
it doesn’t sound the same at all.”’—Exchange. 


Mr. Elliott, a Scottish farmer, was a 
breeder of superior collie dogs; and Queen 
Victoria expressed a wish to possess one. 
Accordingly, Mr. Elliott forwarded two 
beautiful dogs; and her Majesty was so en- 
raptured that she gave orders he should 
immediately be taken up to the castle. Mr. 
Elliott was somewhat uneasy in the presence 
of royalty. When he was ushered into the 
presence of the queen, her Majesty shook 
hands with him and said, ‘“‘O Mr. Elliott, 
I have to thank you for the two beautiful 
collies you sent mel’? To this gracious re- 
mark Mr. Elliott replied: ‘‘Touts, touts, 
wumman! haud yer tongue! What’s the 
maitter o’ a pair o’ dowgs between you and 
me?”’—Watchman. 


The class was reading Cicero, an author 
who gave the tutor in charge opportunity to 
indulge in little homilies. On this occasion 
(it was just after a victory at baseball) the 
tutor in solemnest tones inquired of a stu- 
dent, ‘‘Mr. Smith, which of these two words 
contemnere or despicere, would you apply 
to young men so selfishly oblivious to the 
rights of their neighbors as to light bonfires 
in dangerous proximity to buildings on the 
college campus?” Quick as thought the 
student replied: ‘I should, sir, use con- 
temnere—to make light of.” The clever 
pun brought down the house; and that 
tutor showed that he was human by joining 
in the laugh. He afterwards said that it 
was the only occasion in six years of service 
where he gave a student the maximum mark 
for perfection in recitation.—Selected. 


Mr. Lang gives an anecdote of Dean Stan- 
ley’s amiable simplicity. The dean was 
dining out, and was very late. When he 
came, his collar was unfastened, and the 
ends vibrated like little white wings about 
the head of a cherub. People could not but 
look at him with curiosity during the dinner; 
and, at length, with due precautions, his 
hostess ventured to ask him if he knew that 
his collar had broken adrift. ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
said the deacon; ‘“‘do you mind?” “Not 
at all,” said the lady. “Then I don’t mind, 
either,” answered the dean; ‘“‘the button 
dropped off while I was dressing.” And he 
continued his conversation. ‘‘It was not,’ 
says Mr. Lang, “‘‘absence of mind’ but un- 
rivalled presence of mind, that Stanley dis- 
played on this occasion,” Any other human 
being would have been at the point of chang- 
ing his shirt—London News. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen waiSngwn educator 


MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 190%. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


‘The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. ~ 
Address Box 1711, 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE; PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Any girl who wishes to enter Boston University, 
Wellesley, Smith, or Mount Holyoke next September 
may obtain a Scholarship in one of the best girls’ boarding- 
schools in New England for Tus year. College Certifi- 
cate. The Scholarship very greatly reduces the expenses 
in this boarding-school. Last Year, by giving a girl 
special individual attention, she was able to enter 
Wellesley last September, thus saving a year. The 
girl accepting this offer in this school will also have a 
Scholarship in any one of these colleges which she may 
choose, for NExT year. She may enter aT once. Write 
for particulars AT ONCE, but only serious parents need 
write. Address ScHoLARsHIP, care of the Christian 
Register. 
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